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Editorial 





How To Attend a Conference 
(—The ASCD Tenth Annual Conference, That Is!) 


INCE OUR American culture has 

plunged headlong into the “how- 
to-do-it” era it seems appropriate that 
this editorial for the conference ori- 
entation issue of EpucaTIOoNAL LEAp- 
ERSHIP be written in a “how-to-do-it” 
vein. Undoubtedly you have seen Ad- 
ler’s How to Read a Book and Carne- 
gie’s How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People. Perhaps as a consequence 
you've now even read a book and have 
a few friends (although there seems to 
be a certain amount of evidence from 
contemporary sociology that these two 
things do not mix well). Have you 
given any thought, however, to the 
matter of how to attend a conference? 
Wait! Don’t go away yet, even if your 
first impulse was to answer this query 
with a “I must know something about 
attending conferences. I certainly get 
to enough of them every year. 

First, let’s make sure that we're talk- 
ing about ASCD conferences, for we 
feel—and we hope you do, too—that 
they're not “just another conference.” 
Let’s be sure, too, that you keep in 
mind the fact that ASCD has tried to 
keep an experimental frame of mind 
towards its conference structure so that 
each year significant variations are 
planned—variations which you should 
know about if you are to get full bene- 
fit from them. 

Second, don’t dismiss too lightly this 
matter of how to attend a conference. 
Whether you or the school system or 
institution you represent pays the bill 
for a week’s trip to Chicago, the out- 
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lay of cash is considerable. Add to this 
sum an amount representing your sal- 
ary for the week’s time involved and 
the cost rises sharply. Now add the 
cost to ASCD of about $10.00 for each 
conference participant and the consid- 
crable cost in time, energy and mate- 
rials involved in the fine cooperation 
of between 300 and 400 members of 
the 21 committees from the confer- 
ence area working on various facets of 
the program. One need not get in- 
volved in any higher mathematics to 
realize that participation in the con- 
ference, therefore, involves a substan- 
tial investment for you, your institu- 
tion, the Association, and our profes- 
sion. The point of all this is not to 
suggest that everyone stay home this 
year, but rather to urge that we ap- 
proach the matter of conference at- 
tendance with a mature thoughtful- 
ness. 

The problem has implications, of 
course, for both the individual confer- 
ence participant and for those within 
the Association who have special re- 
sponsibilities for planning the program. 
lor you, a satisfactory answer must be 
gained to the questions, “What can I 
get out of this meeting that will be of 
help to the school or institution which 
I represent and to me as a person?”, 
and, “What can I contribute to my 
professional colleagues through such 
participation?” For those planning the 
conference, it means moving away 
from a conference justified largely in 
terms of “always having an annual 
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meeting about this time of year’ and 
towards planning which involves the 
combination of research, social engi- 
neering, and effective communication 
in a way which will strike the spark 
that will culminate in a significant, re- 
warding educational experience for 
many who attend. 

By now you have probably decided 
that the writer fully subscribes to the 
old but not yet dead concept of learn- 
ing which holds that “it’s got to hurt 
to be educational.” You may have de- 
cided that what has been said so far 
implies that anyone who enjoys him- 
self at an ASCD conference is likely 
to be “cheating” on his school board 
or trustees. If we have given this im- 
pression, we are indeed sorry, for noth- 
ing is further from the truth. The op- 
portunity to make new friends and re- 
new old friendships is indeed a sig- 
nificant aspect of the ASCD confer- 
ence experience. 

But let’s begin at the beginning, and 
in this case “beginning” means not the 
first day of the conference but a date 
perhaps several months prior to this, 
when you are at the point of making 
your decision about attending the 
ASCD meeting. (Since there is now 
only one month until conference time, 
I suggest that you work twice as fast 
on the following elements of your ob- 
ligation as a conference-goer this year 
and keep the suggestions in mind for a 
more leisurely pace next year. ) 

STEP ONE in how to attend an 
ASCD conference is to preregister. A 
preregistration blank is mailed to all 
members twice in the several months 
prior to the conference. Along with this 
goes preliminary information about 
the program and conference schedule. 
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Registering by mail is helpful in many 
ways to you, to the Washington staff 
of the ASCD, and to the leadership 
personnel of the study-discussion group 
in which you will be working. Mail 
registration in advance of the confer- 
ence means that instead of standing 
in a long line and using precious con- 
ference time for it, you will be able to 
exchange your registration receipt for 
the necessary materials in a matter of 
a minute or two and be on your way. 
Advance registration means also that 
you have a much better chance of be- 
ing assigned to the study-discussion 
group of your choice. Mailing your reg- 
istration in advance of the conference 
helps the ASCD staff, too, since it is 
obviously much easier to handle a 
thousand registrations over a period of 
three or four weeks than in a matter 
of a few hours. We want very much to 
give you a conference assignment that 
matches your interests and needs and 
this can be done much better when 
you register in advance. Preregistration 
is a further benefit to the study group 
leader of the group in which you work 
and, for that matter, to all of the other 
members of that group. Copies of the 
completed preconference registration 
forms are mailed periodically to the 
group leaders. ‘The information thus 
obtained about group members already 
assigned makes possible considerable 
planning in advance of the conference. 
With only nine or ten hours available 
to the study-discussion groups in Chi 
cago any preliminary planning done be- 
fore arrival is very helpful. 

Also, the fact that the group leader 
has your name, along with those of 
other members preregistered, means 
that he may correspond with you and 
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get a further indication of your inter- 
ests and special talents. We were dis- 
appointed to discover on November 1 
that more than twice the number of 
persons then preregistered for the con- 
ference had already reserved hotel 
rooms for their use. Obviously, ade- 
quate housing is an important matter 
to you. We think, however, that at 
least as important, and in many ways 
more important, is an early assignment 
to a study group of your choice. If you 
have not already preregistered, do it 
today, and take step number one in 
how to attend an ASCD conference. 
The deadline for advance registration 
is February 25, so don’t delay. 

STEP TWO relates to your personal 
orientation for conference participa- 
tion. Sure, we’re prejudiced, but we 
feel it’s important for you to read this 
article and the others which make up 
this issue of EpuCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, 
the issue devoted to an exploration of 
some of the major facets of our con- 
ference theme, “Crucial Problems of 
Today’s Schools.” ‘The authors of these 
articles have been asked to identify 
some of the basic issues in each of the 
problem areas which parallel the topics 
of the assembly meetings scheduled for 
Monday evening, March 7. Neither 
the articles nor the assembly meetings 
are intended to give you “the answers’ 
in these crucial problem areas. They 
are intended rather to stimulate your 
thinking about the problem and to 
help us all get a better perspective in 
relation to it. 

STEP THREE comes along at just 
about the same time as the previous 
one, perhaps one month before the 
conference. At this time you will re- 
ceive your copy of the conference pro- 
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gram with a listing of all the meetings 
with their time schedules, participants, 
etc. We especially urge you to check 
the section listing the clinic sessions 
scheduled for Sunday afternoon and 
Wednesday and select the one which 
you plan to attend. After making this 
selection note the name of the clinic 
chairman and after thinking the mat- 
ter over carefully write to him regard- 
ing the specific job problems which you 
have in the area to be covered by the 
clinic. Your suggestions, along with 
those received from many others plan- 
ning to attend this clinic, will enable 
the chairman and resource panel par- 
ticipants to give you much more spe- 
cific help at the time of the meeting 
than they could otherwise be expected 
to do. 

STEP FOUR, also based on receipt 
of the conference program, is to read 
through the accompanying brochure 
listing available individual school visits 
and trips to community points of edu- 

cational interest. The listing this year 
is more extensive than ever before with 
many opportunities for school visits 
available for the Friday preceding and 
the Friday following the conference. 
‘Twenty four interesting trips to com- 
munity points of interest are planned 
for various times between Friday, 
March 4, and Friday, March 11. Along 
with this brochure you will find a reply 
card which will make it easy for you to 
indicate your choice of school visits 
and trips to points of community in- 
terest. Please forward this information 
to the local committee so they may 
make final arrangements for your trip 
or visit. This card must reach the com- 
mittee by February 25, so act prompt- 
ly. Further information regarding the 
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trips and specific instructions on trans- 
portation, etc., may be obtained at the 
trips and school visits booth in the reg- 
istration area at the conference. 


If you and enough of your colleagues 
have followed step one and preregis- 
tered, you will now be in a position to 
take STEP FIVE, that of correspond- 
ing with your study group leader about 
your special interests and concerns re- 
lating to the group topic and also about 
the resources in experience ana mate- 
rials which you can bring to the group. 
It would, of course, be essential to 
keep all such plans sufficiently flexible 
so that they might be reviewed and 
modified or completely rejected by the 
group at the time of its first session. 
Such preplanning, however, will be of 
material assistance in making more ef- 
ficient use of the limited time available 
to the study-discussion groups. 

“For goodness sake, get us to the 
conference!” you are probably growl- 
ing impatiently. That’s STEP SIX, 
and one which could possibly be a 
sloshy and chilly one—if you know Chi- 

cago in March. So you have arrived in 
Chicago with a suitcase, a wool muf- 
fler, overshoes and, of course, your reg- 
istration receipt for the conference. 
Your first logical move will be to pro- 
ceed to the Hotel Conrad Hilton and 
check into the room you have reserved. 
Let’s hope that you are arriving at the 
time you originally indicated to the 
hotel or, if not, that you sent along 
a notice of the change, in order that 
a room is available for you. If you’ve 
come a day or several days early, there 
will be many things to do—meetings 
of associated groups to attend, school 
visits, trins to community points of 
interest, etc. If you’ve arrived on Sat- 
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urday evening between 6 and 8 P.M., 
there is still time to check in at the 
registration area and complete your 
registration. ‘his may also be done on 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 

Since you're likely to grow busier as 
the conference days pass, we suggest 
that you plan on taking a substantial 
period of time following completion of 
your registration to view the fine ex- 
hibit of instructional materials and cur- 
riculum bulletins. Because so much of 
the effectiveness of the curriculum 
workers’ efforts depends upon adequate 
support and reinforcement from the in- 
structional materials which are used, 
it seems especially important that all 
who attend the conference study these 
materials carefully and talk with repre- 
sentatives of the various firms that have 
produced them. Many of these repre- 
sentatives are experienced educators in 
their own right and have much to offer 
in the way of counsel on instructional 
problems. ‘hey need your help, too, 
in order that their materials may prop- 
erly reflect the point of view you are 
attempting to implement. Available in 
the curriculum bulletins exhibit will be 
a complete annotated listing of all of 
the materials displayed that will be 
most helpful for your future reference 
as you seek to obtain some of these ma- 
terials for your own use. Additional spe- 
cial times for reviewing the fine exhibit 
of materials have been set aside on 
Monday and ‘Tuesday afternoons from 
4:00 to 6:00 P.M. You are, of course, 
encouraged to view these exhibits at 
whatever times you find free. Study- 
discussion groups, too, may want to 
take some portion of their time to ex- 
amine materials especially relevant to 
their topic. 








Before the full impact of the con- 
ference’s busy pace is felt, you would 
be wise to consider as STEP SEVEN 
a clarification of your understanding 
of the difference in expectation you 
hold for each of the major types of 
conference meetings: general sessions, 
assemblies, clinic sessions, and study- 
discussion groups. Each has an im- 
portant part to play, we feel, in the 
cumulative benefit of the conference 
to you. Each, however, performs its 
portion of the total job in a somewhat 
different fashion. Unless your expec- 
tations are shaped accordingly, you 
may find yourself confused regarding 
what you may expect to get out of 
these sessions and what you can do to 
benefit most. The general sessions, of 
course, are fundamentally speaker- 
listener situations in which one person 
known for his artistry in verbal com- 
munication with large groups, as well 
as for his competence in the field under 
discussion, takes a period of thirty to 
forty minutes to paint the kind of 
word picture that will stimulate his 
total conference audience to further 
thought and action on the subject. The 
full benefits of such sessions come as 
the listeners are able to place them- 
selves in the role of the speaker and, 
for the moment at least, accept the 
premises which he has established for 
the purpose of fully comprehending 
this point of view before seeking to test 
its validity in terms of personal experi- 
ence. As someone pointed out after the 
Alice Keliher talk in Los Angeles last 
vear, an inspiring address such as that 
which Miss Keliher made “. . . gives one 
the feeling of having been to educa- 
tional church.” 

The assembly meetings suggest an- 
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other type of experience. In one sense 
they are similar to the general sessions, 
but they deal with a somewhat more 
specialized aspect of the total confer- 


ence theme. ‘They are different from 
the general sessions in the sense that 
each will involve a panel of four or 
more participants rather than one 
speaker. ‘Their function, as we men- 
tioned earlier, is to raise issues and 
point up crucial aspects of the problem 
under discussion. ‘They are not answer- 
giving or answer-getting sessions pri- 
marily; neither are they sessions which 
will actively involve in discussion per- 
sons other than the panel. 

‘The clinic sessions are quite a differ- 
ent matter. Most of these have been 
set up so as to reflect a division of the 
conference population along job level 
lines. ‘They are intended to provide an 
opportunity for persons working at the 
same job to consider together very spe- 
cific aspects of that job and gain the 
counsel of a group of experienced and 
especially competent persons who like- 
wise work in this field. The success of 
the clinic sessions depends upon your 
willingness as a participant to raise the 

“honest-to-goodness” problems you 
face in your daily work, whether they 
sound sophisticated or simple. Their 
success depends, too, upon the willing- 
ness of the clinic panel to respond to 
these questions freely and from the 
point of view of their own personal ex- 
perience, with full recognition that the 
group in attendance will not assume 
universality for any specific experiences 
they recount. The clinics are not occa- 
sions for speech-making, either on the 
part of those attending or on the part 
of the resource panel. They are rather 
places for the specific raising of job- 
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centered questions and the frank an- 
swering of these questions in the light 
of the best experience of the resource 
panel, supplemented by other members 
of the group. 

The fourth major type of meeting 
in the ASCD conference is, of course, 
the study-discussion group. ‘These ses- 
sions have been organized around ; 
number of quite specific and, we “ie 
reasonably manageable topics. ‘The 
meetings will bring together groups of 
between 20 and 30 educators and lay 
citizens representing many geographic 
regions, many levels of experience, and 
many points of view, but representing 
also a commonly expressed interest in 
the topic for discussion. The groups 
will use methods of informal group dis- 
cussion to pursue their interests. Each 
member has an important opportunity 
and an equally important responsibili- 
ty in the assumption of an active role 
in the group’s discussion. Again, this is 
not the place for speeches, not even 
by the illustrious names of the prolific 
authors you may find sitting next to 
you, or by the individuals specially in- 
vited as resource persons. This is not 
to suggest that the effectiveness of 
group discussion depends upon the 
equal division of speaking time among 
all members. Obviously, some persons 
will have important contributions to 
make that may take more time than 
others. 


We urge that you give careful atten- 
tion to the special section of the con- 
ference program titled “Your Discus- 
sion Group—How ‘To Make It Click.” 
[In this section you will find a number 
of practical suggestions for ways in 
which you as a participant, along with 
the leadership team, may help the 
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group realize its objectives. We urge, 
too, that all of the group members 
keep an experimental attitude regard- 
ing the organization and operation of 
their group discussion. It is all too easy 
to type such discussions in a neat and 
rigid pattern and fail to recognize that 
different problems or different aspects 
of the same problem require widely 
differing approaches. If certain objec- 
tives call for rather extensive remarks 
by one person, why not establish a 
group pattern that will ee for 
this? If, on the other hand, 20 or 25 
persons are too many to nae 
handle another portion of the problem, 
why not subdivide these groups into 
subgroups of six or seven? 

‘Twenty-five of the study-discussion 
groups will be utilizing a field observa- 
tion situation on ‘Tuesday morning and 
afternoon. A careful survey of schools 
and school systems was made in Chi- 
cago and the surrounding area to iden- 
tify those carrying on programs which 
paralleled the topics of some of our 
groups and which contained elements 
of special interest to the group. It is 
important that the study groups utiliz- 
ing such situations recognize that they 
cannot expect to get “the answers” 
from these observations. They should 
rather expect to build a common base 
of experience within their discussion 
group upon which conversation can 
then proceed. 

There is no place for the drifter in 
these sessions. Effective group discus- 
sion depends upon a reasonable ac- 
quaintance and a relaxed working re- 
lationship among group members. We 
ask, therefore, that each person re- 
main in the group to which he has been 
assigned and that the leadership per- 
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sonnel in each group politely but firmly 
keep out persons not registered for that 
group. 

We wish we had space to go through 
the conference program in chronolog- 
ical order and point out in detail each 
of the opportunities which awaits you. 
Since this is impossible, we want now 
to call your attention to three or four 
other experiences which are important 
to your understanding of how to at- 
tend an ASCD conference. One of 
these is the social hour scheduled for 
Sunday afternoon, 4:30 to 6:00 P.M. 
This will probably be the best chance 
you will have at any time during the 
week for seeing a large number of your 
old friends and meeting many persons 
you have wanted to meet. Be sure you 
are there in full uniform (name badge 
clearly visible) and keep moving. 
After all, if you are going to see 2,000 
people in an hour and a half, you’ve 
got to travel! 

Another series of meetings we want 
to emphasize are the regional lunch- 
eons scheduled for Wednesday noon. 
There are some things which a nation- 
al organization can do better than 
state, regional or local groups because 
of its wider base of membership and 
its greater resources. Most changes in 
specific instructional practices, how- 
ever, are effected at the local, state or 
regional levels. The extent to which 
good ideas uncovered in ASCD na- 
tional conferences are translated into 
action will depend in large measure 
upon the channels of communication 





and cooperative effort which are estab- 
lished among the ASCD members in 


their own “neighborhoods.” If you 
want to do more than talk about some 
of these crucial problems, therefore, 
plan to attend your regional luncheon 
on Wednesday and make sure that you 
visit with other persons from your 
state and your own locality. You need 
their help and they need yours. 

Two other important conference 
meetings are closely related. One, the 
report of the resolutions committee 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, 
4:45 to 5:15; and the other, the annual 
business meeting of the Association on 
Thursday morning from 9:00 until 
noon. At the former, the chairman of 
ASCD’s Resolutions Committee will 
read each of the resolutions which has 
been submitted to him up to that point 
and will call for the presentation of ad- 
ditional statements from the floor. ‘This 
will be a time for the introduction and 
clarification of resolutions only. ‘Their 
debate and passage or rejection will 
be a major portion of the Thursday 
morning business meeting. 

And finally the annual Association 
luncheon and closing general session. 
Here is your opportunity to cap the 
climax of what we sincerely hope will 
be a long and fondly remembered ex- 
perience at ASCD’s 1955 conference. 

See you in Chicago! 

—Grorce W. DENEMARK, executive 
secretary, ASCD, and editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 


S== 
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Resolving Conflicts in 


WILBUR A. YAUCH 


SUPERVISION 


This author analyzes the objectives and some of the problems of 


supervision, and suggests that the building principal has a major 


responsibility in furnishing a continuing leadership in this area. 


HE TERM “supervision” has been 

used to cover a multitude of con- 
ceptions. ‘They tend to range all the 
way from the narrow notion that it 1s 
a technique by which individuals ob- 
serve classroom practices and make 
judgments about them  (snoopervi- 
sion), to broad interpretations of “the 
improvement of instruction.” Before 
one can resolve conflicts it is necessary 
to be clear as to where the conflicts lie. 

For purposes of this article, super- 
vision is conceived as constituting four 
major areas of activity: 

1. The observation of classroom 
practices for the purpose of giving the 
teacher observed some helpful puid- 
ance in improving his instruction. 
(Classroom supervision ) 

2. The guidance of a group of teach- 
crs in designing and constructing total 
sequences of learning experiences for 
children. (Curriculum planning) 

The development of techniques 
and procedures for determining the 
success of individual teachers and of 
the total program. (Evaluation ) 


Wilbur A. Yauch is professor of education 
and head, Department of Education, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb, Illinois. 
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4. ‘The improvement of ability to 
work harmoniously together for the 
good of the program and the welfare 
of the individual teacher. (Human re- 
lations ) 


‘The above merely identify the areas 

1 which supervisors work. ‘They do 
er necessarily reveal the conflicts 
which are likely to occur in one’s effort 
to contribute to the improvement of 
instruction. In order to be explicit 
about these conflict areas, the follow- 
ing are deliberately isolated. ‘There are 
probably many others than those listed, 
but in the experience of the writer these 
tend to be the most critical. 

1. Who shall plan the basic sequence 
of learning? Answers to this question 
range from the teacher, the principal, 
the supervisor, the curriculum special- 
ist to committees of teachers or all the 
teachers collectively. ‘The conflict 
needs to be resolved by determining 
the location of authority in which the 
— for the curriculum rests. 

. Who makes the judgments con- 
cerning the quality of teaching results? 
Typically, administrators and super- 
visors have assumed this responsibility, 
but there are many who question the 
validity of this assumption. ‘They claim 
that evaluation is an integral part of 
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the whole planning process and must 
be exercised by those who do the plan- 
ning. Conflicts 1 and 2 must be re- 
solved together. 

3. Who shall engage in the activi- 
ties of supervision? ‘l'raditionally, su- 
pervision has been the sole responsi- 
bility of a person designated by the 
title “supervisor,” whether “special” 
or “general.” Recently, there has been 
some inclination to think of the build- 
ing principal as involved in the process. 
More advanced theory has suggested 
that supervision is a group function, to 
be engaged in by all who are affected. 

Unless the efforts to find adequate 
resolution of these problem areas are 
to degenerate into a pitched battle for 
supremacy of the fittest, it is necessary 
to establish some agreeable frame of 
reference that will provide a total con- 
text into which the answers will con- 
gruently fit. For the purpose of stimu- 
lating discussion, the following analysis 
is proposed. 


The Principal’s Role 
in Supervision 


There is no question about the in- 
itial and ultimate responsibility for 
educational programs. It rests legally 
with the state. In many states this re- 
sponsibility is delegated to the local 
community, with certain powers re- 
served by the state. The local board of 
education, through its superintendent, 
establishes the basic authority for edu- 
cation in the community it serves. Up 
to this point there is no problem, since 
the “line of authority” is clearly de- 
lineated. But, within the local school 
district itself there is no legal mandate 
that deczees that never authority 
shall remain with the superintendent. 
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He may, upon approval of the board of 
education, further delegate his respon- 
sibility for the educational program. In 
practice, he has usually done so through 
the employment of central office super- 
visors who attempt to coordinate the 
entire program under his direction. ‘The 
question is seldom raised as to whether 
or not the superintendent has the au- 
thority to delegate some of his responsi- 
bilities, but there is reason to question 
the effectiveness of that delegation. 

Since the administrative affairs of 
the school system are generally dele- 
gated directly to the building principal, 
it is suggested that the entire responsi- 
bility for the educational program be- 
come the province of the building ad- 
ministrator. ‘Thus, the principal, in 
fact, becomes the direct subordinate 
of the superintendent in all educa- 
tional matters, including the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

‘The principal, in turn, has the choice 
of arrogating to himself all decisions 
which govern the school program, or 
further delegating those that deal di- 
rectly with the curriculum and its im- 
provement to the teaching staff as a 
whole. In the latter case, the authority 
for the school’s program then becomes 
the responsibility of the entire staff, 
with the principal acting as executive 
and educational leader. All basic 
policies which govern the program of 
the individual school will be made 
cooperatively by the teachers, includ- 
ing such matters as the conflict areas 
listed above. 

Essentially, the proposal frankly 
suggests that the basic policy-making 
body for educational programs be the 
individual school, and not the school 
system. Each school would construct 
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its plans in terms of the uniqueness of 
its educational context. Schools within 
the same system might conceivably 
have similar programs, or vary w idely 
in terms of what was demanded by the 
conditions. Unification would be 
sought at the system-wide level of 
planning of principals under the guid- 
ance of the superintendent. 

This proposal obviously places a 
heavy load of educational responsibili- 
ties on the competence of the indi- 
vidual principal. He must be able to 
conceive his role as that of educational 
leader rather than that of manager of 
administrative detail. His purely ad- 
ministrative chores would need to be 
delegated to a clerk or secretary so that 
he might be free to provide the staff 
with a maximum of inspired profes- 
sional leadership. 


A Continuing Leadership 

If this proposal is to prove its valid- 
ity, it niust be tested in its ability to 
resolve the conflicts which now beset 
the problem of improving instruction. 
The following is an attempt to make 
such a test. 

1. Who shall plan the basic sequence 
of learning? ‘This question is now an- 
swered by the delegation of responsi- 
bility to the entire staff. The program 
of learning which will be followed by 
all members of the staff is determined 
cooperatively. It will be necessary for 
the teachers to plan broadly in terms 
of at least four major areas: 

The basic patterns of development 

of children, including their learn- 
ing patterns 


The social and cultural trends of 
American civilization 
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The unique needs of the community 
the school attempts to serve 


The unique needs of the children 
that are revealed by a study of the 
community. 

From these rich resources of infor- 
mation and understanding, the teach- 
ers will then construct a basic design 
for the learning experiences of the 
boys and girls in a known community. 
This will become the authority from 
which the individual teacher draws for 
the development of his classroom pro- 
gram. 

2. Who makes the judgments con- 
cerning the quality of teaching results? 
Since evaluation has at least two 
aspects, individual judgments and 
group appraisal, it is apparent that it 
must be exercised by many different 
people. The entire staff can construct 
devices and instruments for the collec- 
tion of information about the success 
of the program, but individuals will 
need to make value judgments about 
the efficacy of any one teacher. It is 
suggested that the principal, the super- 
visor and the individual teacher con- 
cerned, work cooperatively within the 
framework of the decisions of the group 
so that the teacher is aided in making 
increasingly more valid judgments of 
his own work. In the last analysis, ef- 
fective evaluation that leads to im- 
provement is the product of the indi- 
vidual’s ability to see his work in the 
light of group standards he has helped 
to construct. 

Who shall engage in the activi- 
ties of supervision? ‘This question is 
obviously answered by saying that all 
those concerned should participate. 
The principal has the direct responsi- 
bility of working closely with the indi- 
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vidual teacher in helping to interpret 
group plans more effectively. The 
principal will need to have an intimate 
understanding of the teacher’s work, 
which can be gained in a great variety 
of ways other than classroom observa- 
tion, so that he is capable of providing 
leadership in the specific interpreta- 
tion of the total program as it applies 
to the individual teacher. ‘The general 
or special supervisor has an equally di- 
rect responsibility, provided the super- 
visor has been a member of the edu- 
cational team which originally formu- 
lated the plans which guide the work 
of the teacher. Other teachers have a 
considerable investment in the success 
achieved by all teachers. ‘The total pro- 
gram will stand or fall on the ability of 
each teacher to implement group plans 
adequately. Since all members of the 
planning group have a deep concern 
for the work of all, everyone on the 
team constitutes himself as a super- 
visor, thus eliminating the conflict. 
There are many who will seriously 
question the present professional ade- 
quacy of building principals to meas- 
ure up to the high standards which are 
implied in the above suggestions. The 
proposal is not made without a clear 
recognition of the obstacles involved. 
But the alternative is equally objection- 
able. Schools have been operating too 
long on the principle of expediency. 
— present principals are incapable, 
) this theory goes, we must supply 


eral with expertly trained special- 





ists who will practically fill the gap. 
‘The net result has been the introduc- 
tion of conflicting forces which strike 
at the heart of the cooperative process, 
and lead inexorably to the organization 
of schools on the principle of autocratic 
domination from above. 

Democratic leadership of a school 
program depends on the creation of a 
primary group which can plan coopera- 
tively and accept the responsibility for 
its own acts. This group must have 
direct and continuous leadership which 
will help it to make plans skilfully, 
help it execute its plans in individual 
classroom programs, and assist it in en- 

gaging in valid evaluations of its suc- 
cesses and failures. It is dificult to con- 
ceive of this leadership as less than an 
intimate, colleague relationship. 

There are many problems incident 
to the application of this theory to the 
improvement of classroom instruction 
which are necessarily ignored. ‘The 
writer can only be excused on the 
grounds of space limitations. If the 
reader is interested in an expansion and 
in more detailed application of the 
theory to practical school situations, 
let him consult the following: 

Wilbur A. Yauch, Improving 
Human Relations in School Ad- 
ministration. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 

Harold G. Shane and Wilbur A. 


Yauch, Creative School Adminis- 
tration. New York: Henry Holt 


and Co., 1954. 
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Using RESEARCH To Point the Way 
in Curriculum Change 


“Using research to point the way in curriculum change is a 


cooperative endeavor involving many talents. It is an enterprise 
which, in itself, should be tested by research methods, for only 


beginning proposals are stated here.” 


N THINKING OF educational re- 
| search today, one recalls Winston 
Churchill’s wartime tribute to the 
Royal Air Force, “Never . . . was so 
much owed by so many to so few.” 
With only meager backing i in research 
resources, many practices in education 
have been improved in the past fifty 
years. ‘l’o quote a much older source 
than Churchill, “The harvest truly is 
plenteous but the laborers are few.” 

That pitiable amounts of energy and 
money are devoted to educational re- 
search, as compared to other research 
enterprises, scarcely needs to be docu- 
mented. Last year the United States 
spent about 2.8 billion dollars on in- 
dustrial research and other astronomi- 
cal sums in the research programs of 
the various branches of the armed 
services. In comparison, there is no 
estimate of the total of educational 
research amounting to more than “a 
few million dollars.” One chemical 
company alone spent fifty-seven mil- 
lion dollars on research in 1953. One 
soap company employed 230 full-time 
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research people, with about twice that 
number of assistants, in only one of 
its laboratories. It is doubtful if all the 
universities, teachers colleges and pub- 
lic school systems in the country could 
muster a comparable number of full- 
time research workers on educational 
problems. 

Few can criticize the amounts spent 
on research by military and industrial 
groups. One can wish, however, that 
the positive program for child welfare 
embodied in the schools would rank 
at least equally with other kinds of 
welfare. People are more important 
than planes and children come before 
chewing gum and telephones. Our 
educational systems need research re- 
sources comparable to those utilized 
by other parts of our society. 

But the picture is not altogether 
dark. Even with the miserable research 
support available to them, school 
people and school systems have done 
much to improve instruction, materials 
and the working environments in 
schools. One has only to contrast 
schools of 1900 with those of 1955 to 
realize that progress has been made. 
Not all this progress is traceable to 
research but scientific answers to prob- 
lems have been one of the potent 
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influences 
schooling. 


in changing schools and 


Influences on the Curriculum 

Over the years, various interrelated 
conditions have influenced the curric- 
ulum of the schools. It is only in the 
recent past that research has become 
a factor. Such influences include: 

Tradition. ‘Vradition seldom makes 
for change but is a powerful factor in 
determining the school curriculum. 
Teachers teach in ways they have been 
taught. We do certain things because 
“They have always been done that 
way in this town.” Scientific research 
results may question such traditions as 
the one that the difficult subject trains 
the mind or character, or that reading 
should be begun by all children in 
first grade, but the hand of tradition 
is heavy on many schools. 


Philosophies of Education. Closely 
allied to various traditions, certain 
philosophies of education have influ- 
enced curriculum practice. Many peo- 
ple agree that the most powerful single 
influence on the American School cur- 
riculum was John Dewey. But other 
school practices, as well as speeches 
about education, may be traced to the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle—and 
others down the centuries to the latest 
brand of reconstructionism. 

Social Aims and Patterns. ‘The aims 
of people for their children, the social 
values of a community or a nation, 
inevitably affect the curriculum. If a 
community unites to demand more 
music or more arithmetic or more 
football, the school responds to this 
social pressure directly or indirectly. 
If a state or nation says that high 
school education shall be available to 
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all youth without respect to creed, 
color, mental ability or the state of 
father’s pocketbook, the secondary 
school must unmistakably respond in 
its curricular offerings, “blackboard 
jungles” or not. Pressure groups, state 
legislation and financial support are 
outward manifestations of such social 
demands or aims. 


Instructional Materials. In an earlier 
day many teachers taught from “the 
book.” The textbook in arithmetic or 
history was the curriculum. ‘Today 
sources are more varied, with concrete 
and audio-visual materials in most 
classrooms, but available instructional 
materials, by their very nature, restrict 
or expand, narrow or enrich the cur- 
riculum. School people and writers 
need to do more to remove inequali- 
ties, not only as between persons, but 
in terms of available materials in 
different curricular areas. 


The Organization of the School 
System. ‘The one-vear graded system 
of education, found in most schools, 
has always imposed severe limits on 
what a curriculum can do. It has 
tended to decree certain requirements, 
standards or goals at various age-levels 
and it has negated most of the things 
we know about children’s capacities, 
aptitudes and individual rates of de- 
velopment. Furthermore, the organiza- 
tion of school systems in larger blocks 
of elementary, secondary, junior col- 
lege and university levels has produced, 
in the past, some fixed patterns of 
regulations, examinations and control 
through accreditation that may be 
questioned in terms of educational de- 
sirability. Unfortunately, the system 
tends to perpetuate the system, and 
educational ladders are no exception. 
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The Teacher. ‘Teachers are, of 
course, the most potent, intrinsic in- 
fluences on school curriculums. It 1s 
not new to suggest that the teacher 
enhances or imposes the traditions, 
practices a philosophy of education, 
and translates social aims and patterns 
of living into classroom practices. ‘The 
teacher largely determines what use 
shall be made of instructional ma- 
terials and how the organization of 
classes, years, curricular and co-cur- 
ricular activities, and other internal 
school conditions impinge on the de- 
velopment and ideas of children and 
youth. 

Some teachers are able to apply re- 
search findings in creative classroom 
procedures. ‘The teacher's perceptions, 
concepts, interpersonal relations, per- 
sonality and training in one sense dre 
the curriculum for many children. 

‘This summary of six factors suggests 
that research is only one of many 
factors influencing the curriculum. No 
program of curriculum development is 
complete without a consideration of 
all possible influences. Many of the in- 
fluences themselves should be studied 
by more careful research investigations. 
It also suggests that the teacher trans- 
lates research findings into classroom 
practices. The teacher, with the help 
of other curriculum workers, has to 
make choices, come to decisions. In 
the classroom, the teacher usually 
lacks time to debate the issues, he must 
carry the burden of many combined 
influences in expediting the curric- 
ulum. Where can he turn for clear 
guides to practice? How can research 
help as a basis for his decisions? How 
can the processes of using research be 
facilitated? 
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Teachers’ Guide to Research 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to list specific sources of research ma- 
terials for teachers. Rather it attempts 
to review the fact that research is only 
one of the influences affecting the cur- 
riculum, to state the types of resources 
available, and to suggest a few steps 
for increasing use of research in cur- 
riculum choices. In addition to careful 
investigations, the results of which 
have been published in research mono- 
graphs, professional journals, doctoral 
dissertations, and the like, there have 
been several successful attempts to 
make research easily available to 
teachers. 

‘The older publication of the Mich- 
igan State Department of Education 
What Does Research Say? (Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan, 1937) has been useful and 
could well be revised and reissued by 
a national organization. Most teachers 
are familiar with The Encyclopedia of 
[’'ducational Research (rev. ed. Mac- 
millan, 1950) and with the excellent 
research summaries appearing regularly 
in such journals as The Elementary 
School Journal and The School Re- 
view, the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, and the Review of Educational 
Research. Glennon and Hunnicutt’s 
monograph on arithmetic, published 
by ASCD, and the recent twenty-five 
cent pamphlets on reading, spelling, 
arithmetic and handwriting issued 
jointly by the Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers and the American Edu- 
cational Research Association show 
promise of becoming additional val- 
uable sources of research information. 
In the days when certain pressures 
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tend to drive teachers back to old 
methods in spelling, reading and other 
learnings, such sources cannot be made 
too accessible. 

In addition to such specific sources, 
the teacher, the supervisor and other 
curriculum workers have available a 
considerable range of research ma- 
terials. The investigations have often 
been made on a shoestring but some 
of the results are challenging and de- 
cisive. ‘The findings which may be 
useful in curriculum development exist 
in at least six main categories: 

Researches on the Learning Process. 
These studies range from the more 
theoretical, laboratory studies of learn- 
ing to practical applications in such 
specific activities as acquiring spelling 
skills or science concepts. In addition 
to the original reports, they are usually 
summarized in texts in educational 
psychology, in yearbooks such as those 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, and in certain books on 
learning such as Hilgard’s Theories of 
Learning and McGeoch’s The Psy- 
chology of Human Learning. Not all 
textbooks or courses in educational 
psychology succeed in translating learn- 
ing theories into sound curricular prac- 
tice. As the research becomes con- 
cerned with practical problems such 
as the most useful words in English, 
or hard spots in spelling words, or 
meanings of words, teachers can turn 
to such sources as the ‘Thorndike-Lorge 
Teachers’ Word Book, or Gates’ Spell- 
ing Difficulties in 3,786 Words or Mc- 
Carthy’s summaries of vocabulary de- 
velopment. Even in these, however, 
many teachers need help in resolving 
the scientific report into daily practice 
and into experimentation with some 
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of the suggestions in their pupils’ word 
lists and related enterprises. 

Studies of Growth and Deyvyelop- 
ment. Since about 1915, thousands of 
studies of child and adolescent develop- 
ment have become available to school 
people. ‘They constitute one of the 
most valuable, perhaps the most im- 
portant, of new guides to teaching 
practices. Sources such as the child 
and adolescent psychology texts and 
the Manual of Child Psychology edited 
by Carmichael contain thousands of 
fascinating facts about school young- 
sters. But even here there are difficul- 
ties. Many of the researches have been 
made in university institutes of child 
study far from the heat and battle of 
the classroom. Many investigations are 
of children studied singly instead of in 
the groups found in all classes. Many 
studies do not give a longitudinal pic- 
ture. Some of the results apply to chil- 
dren of a particular group and not to 
those from homes of all socioeconomic 
levels. 

Once again the teacher and princi- 
pal need help in translating the facts 
into day-by-day decisions. What are 
the implications of the rapid growth 
characteristic of early adolescence 
when it comes to a junior high school 
schedule or to homework? How can 
we apply what we know about chil- 
dren’s problem-solving to their social 
studies program, or what we know 
about the psychology of creative think- 
ing to written language? ‘The research 
findings must be supplemented by dis- 
cussion and experimentation in the 
whole school staff. 

Inquiries Regarding Functional 
Curriculums. ‘The American genius 
has always been a fairly practical one 
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and schools, too, have reflected con- 
cern for “what works.’ Current prob- 
lems in high school and college re- 
garding vocational versus general or 
liberal education illustrate the di- 
lemma which many teachers and cur- 
riculum committees face. Although 
the research is not so complete as we 
would like, once again a considerable 
body of material is available to the 
teacher. We have studies of the activi- 
tics and experiences of children and 
young people. We know something 
about their interests and needs. We 
know considerable about causes of dif- 
ficulty in school skills and can teach 
more “efficiently.” We know a little 
about characteristics required for suc- 
cess in various types of vocations. We 
are aware that big, industries and cor- 
porations have become concerned with 
such problems as “leadership” and 
“communication” and feel that schools 
have not done too badly in the inter- 
personal relationships needed for most 
modern living. Even here, however, 
school staffs need help on the problem 
of making the school curriculum func- 
tion in the other settings in which 
vouth finds itself. 

Investigations of Individual Ca- 
pacity and Achievement. ‘lhe usual 
criticism of most psychology, including 
educational psychology, is that it is 
too individual, too concerned with 
some test results of accumulated single 
cases rather than groups. While many 
standardized and _ teacher-made tests 
can be criticized, it is still true that 
they yield data unobtainable in other 
ways. ‘he teacher always has to study 
the individual child and the “case 
method” is being increasingly applied 
today not only in law but in such areas 
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as engineering, industry and communi- 
cations. Consideration of the “case” 
as a single instance is often valuable 
for increasing teacher insights into 
child or adolescent development. It is 
applicable to current research interests 
such as studies of gifted children or 
drop-outs in school. 

Explorations in Methods of Work- 
ing with Groups. Current interest in 
group procedures and dynamics has 
resulted so far in little research litera- 
ture on children-in-groups useful to the 
teacher. School people can use such 
books as those of Hartley and his as- 
sociates on Understanding Children’s 
Play and of Cunningham and her co- 
authors on Understanding Group Be- 
havior of Boys and Girls. Some of 
Lewin’s studies and others in social 
psychology on such topics as leader- 
ship, social attitudes and communi- 
cation have implications for educa- 
tion that have not usually been ex- 
plicitly stated. Another series of studies 
more directly concerned with schools 
is that of teacher-pupil classroom be- 
havior and attitude. Perhaps of the 
six areas listed this is the one in which 
school people need most help from 
experts in relating research findings to 
daily practices. 

Analysis of Instructional Materials. 
Because textbooks have always been an 
important part of the curriculum, 
especially in secondary schools, they 
have been investigated rather thor- 
oughly from time to time. Factors in 
physical format are well summarized 
in such books as Carmichael and Dear- 
born’s Reading and Visual Fatigue and 
current studies of readability by Lorge, 
Flesch, Dale and others give certain 
insights into difficulty of printed ma- 
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terials. Studies of the effectiveness of 
various audio-visual devices go back 
to the 1920’s. ‘They are included in 
some books on instruction and are 
summarized in such places as a chapter 
in the yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education en- 
titled Audio-visual Materials of Instruc- 
tion. ‘The literature in this area is not 
always searching, or concerned with 
fundamental problems in learning, but 
it offers teachers practical help of a 
direct sort. 

This summary of six areas of re- 
search findings available to school 
people underlines the problem of us- 
ing what we have in making curriculum 
choices, of making accessible the better 
results, and of reducing the lag be- 
tween the facts and the practices. 


Ways of Implementing 
Research Knowledge 

In most facets of modern life there 
is a gap between knowledge and prac- 
tice. Einstein’s famous equation stat- 
ing the relationship between energy 
and mass was relatively unexplored for 
many years before atomic energy was 
harnessed, and some twenty-five years 
elapsed between Fleming's discovery 
of penicillin and its use in World War 
II. School people need not feel guilty 
about a gap between research and prac- 
tice; instead, we can undertake specific 
ways of reducing the lag. Here are a few 
ways of implementing what we know: 


1. Developing with teachers greater 
insight into different types of research. 
One of the most fruitful concepts 
would seem to be that educational 
studies are not in hard-and-fast cate- 
gories but that they differ in degree 
in their aims and methods. For ex- 
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ample, one way of looking at studies 
in the six areas given above is in the 
form of a continuum: 


Types of Research 
| | | 


applied action 





theoretical 


2. Sharpening the idea that research 
studies differ greatly in their usefulness. 
Depending on their place in this con- 
tinuum, studies vary considerably in 
their applicability to a particular 
school situation. ‘Teachers may dis- 
cover that, toward the left of the scale, 
the studies have sometimes been con- 
ducted in artificial, laboratory situa- 
tions with most experimental factors 
controlled in a way they never can be 
in a classroom or school. ‘Toward the 
right of the scale, the studies involved 
specific classrooms, schools or com- 
munities but these are not necessarily 
typical of the present situation in an- 
other school system. Studies to the left 
of the scale may give general guides 
to learning; projects to the right of the 
scale should probably be repeated in 
different settings for more immediate 
applications. 

3. Developing an appreciation of 
the jact that education is an applied 
field, drawing from many scientific 
sources. School people can find gold in 
numerous hills. Partly because educa- 
tional research as such is meager, teach- 
ers may be helped to discover findings 
in the fields of psy chology, public 
health, child development, sociology, 
architecture and other inter-related 
disciplines. Once again the harvest is 
plenteous but the laborers are too few. 

4+. Organizing school office staffs 
and other groups of school people so 
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that research gets into “the works” in 
curricular developments. Many city 
school staffs, for example, are organ- 
ized to make research available for 
guidance in administrative decisions. 
The chief administrator can say, “Get 
me what research says about class size 
for the board meeting next Tuesday,” 
and he will have his data. Similar as- 
sistance can be made available for 
ready reference in many curriculum 
problems. Staff members involved can 
be helped in (a) clarifying the curricu- 
lum choices which must be made, (b) 
locating, using and interpreting perti- 
nent research, and (c) applying find- 
ings to a particular school or system, 
including perhaps some further actual 
experimentation. 

Making the above ideas and spe- 
cific results in the six areas available at 
every school site. ‘The research director, 
principal, supervisor and curriculum 
co-ordinator have a leadership function 

putting results into brief mimeo- 
graphed reports, news letters and simi- 
lar materials. In these days when par- 
ents raise “then and now” questions 
about the curriculum and when there 
are some pressures to return to older 
methods in reading, spelling, geography 
and other activities, teachers need the 
bolstering of research results as op- 
posed to mere opinion. Important as 
it is, the professional library is not 
enough. Accessibility at every school 
is an answer here. 

Providing more research informa- 
tion and backing for curriculum com- 
mittees. In one large West Coast 
school system, any new curriculum 
committee that is appointed now has 
a subcommittee on research. When 
curriculum problems arise in regard to 
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marking or grading policies, excep- 
tional children, phonics, reading read- 
iness, meaningful approaches in arith- 
metic, homework or any of the hundred 
topics which may occur, such commit- 
tees can study and summarize the evi- 
dence that exists in research literature 
and the whole committee uses this 
evidence as one of its bases for making 
recommendations. 

Encouraging some action re- 
search. When a teacher or curriculum 
committee can find little or no help in 
research sources, or when studies re- 
ported in the literature seem to require 
further verification for a particular sit- 
uation, school people can do something 
directly about the problem. Articles in 
this journal, Corey’s Action Research 
To Improve School Practices and other 
sources have provided hints for con- 
ducting such studies. Probably no other 
situation can provide the sharp and 
direct learning experience that obtains 
in a cooperative curriculum study. Here 
is learning about research while doing. 


8. Teachers colleges, university de- 
partments of education and _ other 
teacher education institutions can ex- 
pand their in-service obligations in re- 
gard to research. ‘The best interpreters 
of research are often the producers in 
the field. ‘The six areas of research 
knowledge are stated simply above but 
the facts in them are often obscure 
and the reports difficult to find. The 
expert is needed. ‘The daily press of 
duties does not allow many superin- 
tendents, or all coordinators or super- 
visors, to study research as thoroughly 
as many of them would like. It is the 
peculiar function of the institution of 
learning to offer courses stressing re- 
search results, drawn from various 
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fields, and to provide assistance in ex- 
perimental study of local problems. 
Short-time seminars on immediate 
problems, rather than classes given 
year after year, are one form of direct 
response to need. In addition, the insti- 
tutions mentioned need to do more to 
develop in their regular students the 
desire and ability to continue research 
beyond the student career, as witnessed 





by the large number of people who 
publish a sinale study in education. 

These eight propositions suggest the 
attack is many-pronged. Using research 
to point the way in curriculum change 
is a cooperative endeavor involving 
many talents. It is an enterprise w! hich, 
in itself, should be tested and expanded 
by research methods, for only begin- 
ning proposals are stated here. 
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ORGANIZING 


WILLIAM B. RAGAN 


for Effective Instruction 


The problem of how best to organize the school or school system 
for effective instruction is still a central question. This article 


discusses several basic principles which should govern in setting 


up an organization to improve instruction. 


anges EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION iS 
one of the major current problems 
in education from the kindergarten 
through the graduate college. Good 
teaching has always been the principal 
measure of the success of any school or 
school system. In recent years the 
rapid growth in enrollments, the 
broader demands upon schools, and 
more critical examination of school 
programs by the general public have 


William B. Ragan is professsor of educa- 
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He is author of Modern Elementary Cur- 
riculum (New York: The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1953), and is a member of the ASCD 
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intensified the quest for better methods 
of teaching. 

Research in many fields has thrown 
new light upon the teaching-learning 
process. ‘The child study movement 
that hit its stride during the 1930's has 
influenced practice in the better cle- 
mentary schools. It has been reported 
that 2700 studies of reading and 1100 
studies of arithmetic are now available. 
How can classroom procedure be 
brought into line with what is known 
about child growth and development? 
What changes in organization and pro- 
cedure are needed before the findings of 
research can be used to best advantage? 


‘The nature of groups, group proc- 
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esses and group leadership has been 
studied extensively both in education 
and in industry. It has been found, for 
example, that the productivity of work- 
crs is influenced more by giving them a 
voice in policy making than by changes 
relating to physical working conditions. 
How can the results of extensive re- 
scarch and experimentation in human 
relationships be utilized to the best 
advantage in the instructional program 
and in staff relationships? ‘These ex- 
amples point to the need not only for 
effective organization but for. skillful, 
democratic leadership as well. 


Organizing for Cooperative 


Action 
Organizing schools for effective 
instruction involves several related 


problems. Organizing the staff for co- 
operative action, organizing learning 
experiences, organizing the class for 
living and learning, and organizing citi- 
zens for active participation in school 
improvement—each of these presents a 
challenge to educational leadership. 
This article deals primarily with the 
first of these problems. 

The Primary Purpose of Staff Or- 
ganization is To Facilitate the Attain- 
ment of Educational Objectives. ‘Uhe 
improvement of instruction is a Cco- 
operative enterprise. ‘Teachers con- 
tribute more to the enterprise when 
they have a part in developing objec- 
tives, in planning programs, and 1 
evaluating outcomes. It is the function 
of educational leadership to help the 
staff develop an organization through 
which each member can participate in 
the manner best suited to his talents. 

An organization of faculty commit- 
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tees sometimes comes out of the office 
of the administrator without previous 
consultation relating to the objectives 
that members of the faculty would like 
to attain through cooperative action. 
An organization of this kind may ac- 
tually hinder the attainment of the real 
objectives accepted by the faculty and 
consume valuable time and energy that 
might otherwise be used in construc- 
tive directions. How can the adminis- 
trator work with the entire staff in 
developing a functional organization 
for the improvement of instruction? 


Organization Should Provide Clear- 
ly Defined Channels for Faculty Par- 
ticipation in Policy Making. Our 
system of public education places a 
great deal of responsibility for policy 
making in the hands of the local ad- 
ministrative unit. ‘The administrator 
may establish policies on his own initia- 
tive; he may even label them “‘our poli- 
cies.” This procedure, however, does 
not seem to work out well in practice. 
The principle of the consent of the 
governed is deeply embedded in our 
culture. ‘he democratic process, al- 
though slower and more difficult to 
manage, seems to get better results in 
the long run in education as well as in 
government. How can members of the 
staff be made to feel that the objectives 
are our objectives and the program is 
our program? What attitudes and skills 
on the part of the administrator are 
required? 


Organization Should Serve To Re- 
lease the Potential Abilities of Individ- 
uals. In almost any school there are 
some teachers with much experience, 
others with little; some with one type 
of preparation, some with another. All 
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have talents they can share, all have 
limitations, and all need to grow. ‘The 
organization in which they work may 
stimulate growth, encourage initiative, 
and release potential abilities. On the 
other hand, it may stifle growth, dis- 
courage initiative and reduce individual 
effort to a mere routine of conforming 
to imposed patterns. How can each 
member of the staff be encouraged to 
make his own unique contribution and 
still work as a member of the team? ‘T’o 
what extent does this depend upon an 
administrator who has a broad under- 
standing of human relationships and 
skill in working with people? 

The Success of Any Type of Organ- 
ization Depends upon the Climate in 
Which It Exists. A democracy, no less 
than a dictatorship, requires organiza- 
tion. ‘The organization in a dictator- 
ship exists in a climate of fear and 
distrust, of arbitrary authority and of 
forced conformity. In a democracy the 
organization must exist in a climate of 
mutual respect and confidence, of 
authority derived from the consent of 
the governed, and of willingness to 
work for the success of plans agreed 
upon by the majority. 

It can be assumed, of course, that 
the administrator will be concerned 
with developing an organization for the 
improvement of instruction that is in 
harmony with the general policies of 
the school system. It is also important 
that he take into consideration the 
points of view of members of his own 
staff. ‘his is true because the success 
of the organization depends to a large 
degree upon staff morale. Morale is 
the factor that enables individuals to 
live up to their highest possibilities. 
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When the morale of the group is low, 
cach member contributes only a small 
fraction of what he has to give; when 
morale is high members of the group 
work together in goodwill and with 
enthusiasm. 


I-ffective staff relationships are im- 
possible unless the administrator dem- 
onstrates that group morale is one of 
his major concerns. Morale grows 
slowly in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and confidence. It can be 
severely stunted by one false action 
that shows that the administrator has 
no respect for decisions reached by the 
faculty. ‘The situation cannot be rem- 
edied merely by developing a new type 
of organization on paper. It can be 
remedied only by the slow process of 
rebuilding staff morale. 

How can communication difficulties 
arising from differences in the prepara- 
tion of teachers and administrators be 
overcome? Should the preparation of 
teachers and administrators have more 
elements in common? 


Organization Should Recognize the 
Local School as the Principal Unit for 
Initiating Changes. ‘Vhe policy of hav- 
ing changes in the instructional pro- 
gram developed by the central office or 
by committees appointed by the cen- 
tral office has not worked out well in 
practice. Each school has its own staff, 
student body, and special problems 
that differ from those of other schools 
in the system. When changes are made 
in response to a recognition by the local 
staff of problems it is facing, the newly 
developed policies and practices are 
much more likely to be effective in in- 
dividual classrooms. 

Another advantage of recognizing 
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the local school unit as the principal 
agency for initiating changes lies in the 
fact that it is easier to achieve full par- 
ticipation and to move toward con- 
sensus in a small group than in a larger 
one. Even within the staff of an in- 
dividual school it may be useful to es- 
tablish small committees that can oper- 
ate on a face-to-face basis in giving 
preliminary consideration to problems 
that are later brought to the total staff 
for action. 

How can the active participation of 
all members of a staff be obtained? 
What provisions are needed to secure 
continuity in the program? What pro- 
vision needs to be made for released 
time to work on curriculum improve- 
ment? 


Provision Should Be Made for Sys- 
tem-Wide Coordination of Programs. 
As the faculties of individual schools 
have worked on their programs for the 
improvement of instruction they have 
found that they have many problems 
and needs in common with other 
schools in the system. Recognizing 
the individual school as the principal 
operational unit does not imply that 
each school will go its own way without 
regard for the others. System-wide co- 
pe. sn is needed to facilitate the 
interchange of promising practices. For 
this purpose an organization is needed 
that facilitates communication from 
the individual schools to the central 
office and back to individual. schools 
rather than communication that origi- 
nates in the central office as is frequent- 
ly the practice. 

Such matters as the broad objectives 
of the school system and the over-all 
design of the curriculum may need to 
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be handled on a system-wide basis. 
Other matters such as specific methods 
and materials of instruction may be 
handled better by the staff of the local 
school unit. System-wide organization 
is needed, not for the purpose of pro- 
viding uniformity from school to 
school but for the purpose of inter- 
preting to the public the reasons for 
differences among schools. 

The need for coordination of pro- 
grams is met through the organization 
of central committees or steering com- 
mittees composed of representatives 
of the several building units and 
through the staff of the central office. 
What special resources need to be pro- 
vided by the central office? How can 
the central office provide favorable 
working conditions to help individual 
school faculties in curriculum §plan- 
ning? 


Staff Organization Should Be Flex- 
ible Enough To Permit Groups of 
Teachers To Work on Problems of 
Real Concern to Themselves. Organi- 
zation is a means of achieving real pur- 
poses, and when it gets in the way of 
teachers who have important work to 
do it should be examined critically. 
lor example, teachers of young chil- 
dren may want to come together to 
discuss the characteristics of children 
at that stage of development, instruc- 
tional materials that have proved to 
be useful, and ways of working with 
parents. ‘Teachers of older children 
may want to work on an entirely dif- 
ferent set of problems. How can the 
organization be flexible enough to per- 
mit these activities? Can the adminis- 
trator become so engrossed with the 
organization itself that he loses sight 
of its functions? 











An Important Phase of Organizing 
for Effective Instruction Is That 
Which Takes Place in the Classroom. 
‘The procedures that are employed by 
the better classroom teachers as they 
work with groups of children to release 
potentials, to develop group morale, 
to foster initiative and self-direction, 
and to keep the enterprise moving in 
fruitful directions are primarily the 
same as those used by the administra- 
tor as he works with the faculty. In 
either case the problem is to discover 
the methods of democracy and put 
these to work in human relationships. 

The over-all organization of the 
staff is only a means to an end; the 
classroom is the place where the actual 
improvement of instruction — takes 
place. ‘The problem of organizing the 
class for effective learning and living 
involves understanding and skill in the 
area of human relationships, in provid- 
ing a good environment for learning, 
and in fostering the type of discipline 
required of free men. 

How can the findings of research in 
the area of group dynamics be made 
available to teachers in a form that 
they can understand and use? How 


can teachers become more effective in 
developing a good environment for 








learning? What does research have to 
offer on the results of different types 
of classroom control? 


Organization for Effective. Instruc- 
tion Should Make Provision for Com- 
munity Participation. ‘he education 
of all American children and youth is 
not a job for the schools alone; it re- 
quires the combined efforts of home, 
school and community. ‘The last few 
decades have, therefore, witnessed un- 
usual efforts on the part of educators 
to secure the cooperation of lay citi- 
zens in the formulation of school poli- 
cies, in the actual instruction that goes 
on in the classrooms, and in the evalua- 
tion of school programs. Examples of 
this can be found in a recent publica- 
tion of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, Fifty Teachers to a Classroom 
(Macmillan Company, New York) 
and in the work of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools. 


Is there a danger in submitting to 
citizens the solution of problems for 
which the layman has little technical 
preparation? How can this problem be 
solved and still provide opportunities 
for lay citizens to participate in policy 
making? 
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W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


Issues and Problems in 


cachen Supply 


This article indicates pertinent questions and answers related to 


the problem of teacher supply. 


HE suPPLY of competent teachers 
for the schools, both public and 
private, is a legitimate concern of every- 
one in our society. No one knows ex- 
actly how dependent every aspect of 
our culture is on education, but every 
thoughtful person knows that in gen- 
eral our society is strong largely be- 
cause of our schools. And those who 
think a little further know that good 
schools are better for society than poor 
schools, and that good schools can be 
had only with an adequate supply of 
competent teachers. 

If supervisors and curriculum direc- 
tors really believe what is said in the 
paragraph above, they should act ac- 
cordingly. ‘lo do so, they will have to 
mesh their own efforts with the efforts 
of other groups if they are to get and 
hold an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers. ‘hey cannot afford to act in- 
dependently as if they were the only 
persons concerned with this problem. 
Perhaps the best they can do as a 
group is to develop some principles to 


Dr. W. Earl Armstrong is director, Na- 
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guide their members as they work with- 
in groups that are more broadly based. 
These principles may be suggestive: 

1. In the determination of policies 
and procedures for the recruitment, 
preparation and retention of teachers 
the welfare of society should be kept 
uppermost. 

2. ‘The immediate needs of the 
schools for performing their functions 
with children and with the communi- 
ties in which they are located should be 
the next consideration. 

The continuous improvement of 
the teaching profession itself should 
be high on the list of considerations 
by any group dealing with the teacher 
supply problem. 


Some Issues and Problems 


The development of measures in 
harmony with such principles as those 
just stated is likely to raise certain 
issues and meet with certain obstacles. 
‘The remainder of this statement deals 
with some of the more obvious issues 
and problems. 


Who Shall Be Permitted To Teach? 


In the final analysis, this question 
must be answered by each state sep- 
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arately because the certification of 
teachers is a state function. Most states 
now leave such technical matters to 
state boards of education, but some still 
depend upon their legislative bodies 
to determine standards in broad out- 
line. Regardless of the final authority, 
most state departments of education 
have some discretionary power in the 
interpretation and application of cer- 
tification requirements. Increasingly, 
though, these officials are turning to 
laymen and _ professional personnel 
from various positions in education to 
advise with them concerning the re- 
quirements that should be set for entry 
into the teaching profession. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that those in status 
leadership positions be prepared to 
help decide who shall be permitted to 
teach. 

The first and most fundamental is- 
sue relevant to this question relates _ 
the level of education required of ¢ 
teacher. ‘This pertains especially but 
not exclusively to elementary school 
teachers. Some persons hold that teach- 
ers need not necessarily be well edu- 
cated persons. Those who take this 
position do so for a variety of reasons. 
Persons interested primarily in subject 
matter fields are more concerned with 
the teacher’s knowledge of a particular 
field than with the level of his educa- 
tion in the broad sense. Another group 
seems to believe that the teacher needs 
to know only a little more than the 
children so long as he knows a great 
deal about the way these children learn. 
A third position—that the teacher must 
first be a well educated person—stems 
from a different concept of the func- 
tions of a teacher. If the teacher, ac- 
cording to those holding this view, 1s 
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to interpret our society to the youth 
who are about to enter it as full partici- 
pants, he must himself understand the 
major elements of that culture; which 
is another way of saying he must be 
well educated. If the teacher is to work 
with educated adults in the improve- 
ment of community living and with 
the parents of the children who come 
to school, then, says this group, he 
must also be a well educated person. 

The first issue relevant to this ques- 
tion is important because the answer 
to it has a bearing on the kind of per- 
sons we are trying to supply. It is im- 
portant also because the answer to it 
leads logically to another issue. ‘The 
second issue relates to what, if any- 
thing, beyond being a well educated 
person should be required of a person 
for entry into the teaching profession. 
‘There are some who apparently believe 
that any well educated, well balanced 
person should by virtue of those qualli- 
fications be permitted to teach. Often 
they criticise certification requirements 
on the grounds that these exclude some 
well educated persons. In doing so they 
fail to realize that no profession accepts 
a person simply because he is well edu- 
cated. ‘There are others who believe 
that those who are permitted to teach 
should be well educated plus. This 
group points out that the difference 
between being well educated and being 
qualified to teach is probably not as 
great as being well educated and being 
qualified to practice law, medicine or 
accounting, but it believes the differ- 
ence is just as significant. 

If supervisors and directors of in- 
struction are to be helpful with lay 
and professional groups trying to de- 
cide who should be permitted to teach, 
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they will need to think their way 
through to a clearly defined position 
on both of these issues. 


How Shall Teachers Be Recruited? 


Several issues of importance to status 
leaders are involved in this question 
but only one of these will be men- 
tioned here. ‘This one relates to the 
role of teachers in the recruitment of 
teachers. ‘Iwo divergent points of 
view are held among educators and 
laymen on this issue. One group be- 
lieves that the schools through the 
teachers are responsible for seeing to 
it that enough high school graduates 
enter teacher education curricula in 
colleges to fill the teaching vacancies 
as they occur in the schools. It has been 
put this way: If a superintendent of 
schools asks a college for twelve teach- 
ers this year, that college is justified 
in refusing to recommend its graduates 
unless the superintendent can show 
that at least twelve of his high school 
graduates of the previous year are pre- 
paring to become teachers. 

Other educators challenge this point 
of view for two reasons. ‘They believe, 
in the first place, that the schools and 
consequently the teachers have a social 
responsibility which the position of the 
other group violates. ‘They say that the 
schools should take just as much re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that enough 
of its graduates prepare for medicine, 
law, engineering, accounting, nursing, 
the ministry, or agriculture to meet the 
needs of society as for seeing to it that 
enough of its graduates to mect the 
needs of the schools prepare for teach- 
ing. And, in the second place, they 
point out that to exploit their relation- 
ship with students is to violate their 
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responsibility for providing objective 
information on all occupations. Each 
student has an inherent right to choose 
his own occupation on the basis of the 
most reliable data that he can assemble. 


The teachers and those who would 
provide leadership among them need 
to know where they stand on this issue. 
‘The answer has a bearing on the pro- 
cedures to be followed in attempting 
to solve the teacher supply problem. 


What Programs of Teacher Education 
Should Be Encouraged? 


‘The standing of a profession in a 
society and the quality of service which 
it renders are determined largely by the 
quality of the institutions which pre- 
pare its members. With reference to 
the teaching profession, however, a 
special kind of quality needs to be in- 
cluded. It is not enough for an institu- 
tion to be strong; it must apply that 
strength to the particular task of pre- 
paring teachers. And there is the rub: 
When is an institution using its 
strength properly in the education of 
teachers? This question is full of issues 
pertinent to the teacher supply prob- 
lem. ‘The most fundamental one is 
whether the program should require an 
almost complete dedication of the pro- 
spective teacher to his future profes- 
sional functions or whether the pro- 
gram should be designed to foster both 
the prospective teacher’s personal de- 
velopment and his professional com- 
petence. The other issues grow out of 
this one. 

‘Typically, programs for the prepara- 
tion of elementary school teachers have 
required an early dedication of the 
prospective teacher to the develop- 
ment of those understandings and skills 
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that will be used directly in the teach- 


ing of children. The curricula have 
been fashioned to that end. If what the 
prospective teacher has learned has 
contributed to his educational stature 
as a person, not as a teacher, it has been 
more incidental than purposeful. Such 
programs, say its critics, will reduce the 
supply and lower the quality of persons 
who will participate in them. 

At the other extreme, many pro- 
grams for the preparation of secondary 
school teachers have required little or 
no dedication of the prospective teach- 
ers to the development of the under- 
standings and skills that will be used 
directly in teaching adolescents. In- 
stead, the prospective secondary school 
teacher has been permitted to give first 
attention to his own education and 
only secondary consideration to his 
preparation for the functions he will 
later be performing as a teacher. 

Where should educational leaders 
interested in an adequate supply of 
competent teachers stand on this issue? 
Their stand in the long run will doubt- 
less influence the curricula for teacher 
education which, in turn, will affect 
the supply of teachers. ‘The require- 
ment of almost complete dedication to 
the profession at the sacrifice of per- 
sonal considerations may rebuff many 
potentially competent persons. Con- 
versely, to require practically no dedi- 

cation in the preparatory period may 
cause many to fail to enter the profes- 
sion after preparing for it or to leave 
it after a year or two of teaching. ‘The 
fact that a higher percentage of persons 
who prepare to teach at secondary 
school level than at the elementary 
school level fail to enter teaching after 
they are prepared and drop out to enter 
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other occupations seems to support this 
belief. Educational leaders will have to 
decide what kind of curriculum is most 
likely to assure able persons of ade- 
quate attention to their own education 
and at the same time assure the dedi- 
cation necessary to cause those who 
prepare for teaching to enter the pro- 
fession and to be reluctant to leave it. 
Such a curriculum will have to be 
somewhere between the typical prepa- 
ration of elementary school teachers 
and the typical preparation of second- 
ary school teachers. 


What Standards Should Be Held for 
Admission to Professional Organizations? 


A distinction needs to be drawn here 
between professional status and snob 
appeal. Certainly the kind of social 
service-minded person needed by the 
teaching profession will not be attract- 
ed by a profession that constitutes an 
exclusive club. Neither is such a person 
likely to be drawn to a profession with 
no technical requirements for admis- 
sion to its highest policy forming 
bodies. It is one thing for professional 
bodies to cooperate with other groups 
and organizations on public matters 
but quite another thing to admit just 
anybody to its membership. 

These are some of the issues with 
reference to which supervisors and cur 
riculum directors need to come to 
grips. Laymen and teachers need help 
in arriving at a sound position with 
reference to each of them. Status lead- 
ers will be able to give that help only 
after careful thought to such issues. 
The welfare of society, the schools, and 
the profession all need to be taken into 
account in arriving at a sound position 
on them. 
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KENNETH E. HOWE 


OWDI N G—What Are the Issues? 


Today’s schools face critical problems because of overcrowding. 


The effectiveness and even the survival of the schools are at stake 


as decisions are made for meeting this crisis. 


Wie AMERICA’S educators are 
holding meetings all over the coun- 
try trying to find ways to provide more 
adequately for the rising tide of stu- 
dents, the American people are pas- 
sively accepting decisions that in many 
cases mean reduced educational oppor- 
tunities and school programs of inferior 
quality. ‘The hard earned gains in edu- 
cation that have been made over the 
past 50 years are being threatened—not 
because educators are selling out, but 
because they are faced with decisions 
which at the present they cannot re- 
solve in favor of children and youth. 

We ought not be too critical of these 
decisions as long as we are confident 
that they are being made only after all 
possible alternatives have been inves- 
tigated and then in the best interests 
of children. But when a community 
turns to garages, chicken coops and 
church basements for space and to 
teachers with less than minimum edu- 
cational requirements for a state cer- 
tificate to guide the educational pro- 
grams of the children, it behooves one 
to examine critically just what is at 
stake when such decisions are being 
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considered. Using a church basement 
for an overflow of elementary school 
children may be the best possible way 
of handling the situation temporarily. 
But in terms of what we know about 
an effective learning environment for 
children a good classroom built for that 
purpose is a much better place for pro- 
viding such a setting. 


Critical Issues 

‘This brings me to the first of a series 
of issues or problems I would like to 
raise in connection with these crowded 
school situations. It is not the purpose 
of this discussion to propose solutions 
to these problems, but to point up 
some of the critical issues that are 
involved. 

Temporary—How Long? 

When do “temporary” thinking and 
planning cease and “permanent” or 
long term planning begin? Are some 
communities finding that their present 
situations are due to a lack of long term 
planning that should have been sup- 
ported by continuing surveys and 
studies dating back to 1941? Is it at all 
possible that many of the temporary 
arrangements being set up now will 
take on an aura of adequacy and be- 
come more or less permanent? What 
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implications have we gleaned from our 
present situation that we should heed 
in planning for the future? 


Large Groups—or Double Sessions? 


I talked with a suburban superin- 
tendent just a short time ago. He had 
been faced directly with the problem, 

“Shall we increase the size of our class 
groups or shall we organize the school 
for double sessions?”” He chose double 
sessions. I am certain he studied the 
various questions and issues involved 
with both his community and his staff. 
Which is better for the child—a full 
day in a crowded class situation or a 
shorter period in a more favorable class 
group? Are time and space the only 
factors to consider in a case like this? 
How about the teacher? ‘The children? 
Does it make a difference whether the 
children are at the junior high level or 
in the primary years? If the shortened 
day is used what will be the goals of 
education? Will any modification be 
necessary? Is the necessary financial 
support available? Which will the tax- 
payers choose? Who really pays the 
price? 

It is quite obvious from the above 
questions that the decision of crowded 
rooms or double sessions is merely a 
matter of choosing the lesser of two 
evils. However, I’m quite sure many 
superintendents have been forced to do 
exactly that. 


Large Groups or Quality Teaching? 

The issues here may be somewhat 
controversial since all are not agreed as 
to what constitutes good teaching. 
Where lecturing is considered appro- 
priate, the size of the group would have 
less significance than it would if we 
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were to consider other roles or func- 
tions of the teacher. Is it necessary for 
a teacher to know his students well? 
Are working with parents and having 
parent conferences important in the 
teaching-learning process? Can these 
values be retained if a teacher has 30, 
40 or more children in his group? Can 
he provide for individual differences 
and give individual help to students? 
Is it more difficult to give large groups 
firsthand experiences such as those ob- 
tained through field trips, laboratory 
experiments, and demonstrations? Is 
is possible to “make up” time lost to 
children due to overcrowding or short- 
ened school days? Some significant 
propositions that apply here are taken 
from research studies made at the Uni- 
ene of Chicago." 

That the teacher’s behavior in a 
a measure determines the quality 
of emotional conditions in the class- 
room. 

That learning certain social atti- 
tudes and human relations principles 
is age by teacher-pupil interaction. 

That teacher-pupil interaction 
Pete may affect the student at deep 
(i.e., subconscious ) levels. 

4. ‘hat pupil-pupil interaction (e.g., 
status roles) can be influenced by 
teacher-pupil interaction. 

With these propositions in mind we 
might well ask: How do large or crowd- 
ed classes affect the attitudes and be- 
havior of teachers? What effect, if any, 
do crowded conditions have on teacher- 
pupil and pupil-pupil interaction? Does 
teaching large classes over a period of 

"Herbert A. Thelen, et al. “Experimental Re 
search ‘Toward a Theory of Instruction,” Journal 


of Educational Research. October 1951, 45: 
89-93, 
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time cause maladjustments in teachers? 
Does it affect the amount of teacher 
domination? ‘lhough there are numer- 
ous facets to this problem it seems 
necessary to explore carefully this pos- 
sible relationship between class size 
and teacher attitude and appropriate 
method. Can we maintain a high qual- 
ity of educational experience in the 
classroom in the face of rising enroll- 
ments, teacher shortage and lagging 
programs of building construction? 


Large Groups—and Child Development 


After a very careful analysis of the 
literature and research on class size, 
John Goodlad indicates* that class-size 
research to date has dealt with such fac- 
tors as achievement in subject fields 
measurable by standardized tests, at- 
tention, discipline, self-reliance, atti- 
tudes, individual participation and 
work habits. We can probably agree 
that no one of these pupil factors has 
been measured adequately under suf- 
ficiently controlled and_ extensive 
studies to provide a sound basis for de- 
cisions on class size. 

Yet we see from day to day types of 
behavior in large class groups that 
would cause us to raise some questions. 
Does the stimulation of the large group 
cause or add to the emotional tense- 
ness of individual children? Does the 
large group situation, as compared to 
the smaller group, create an emotional 
climate in the room in which it is dif- 
ficult to carry on group planning and 
reflective thinking? Can children in 
large groups work out satisfactory rela- 
tionships with their peers that will 

* John I. Goodlad. “Room to Live and Learn,” 


Childhood Education. Vol. 30, No. 8, April 
1954. 
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promote desirable growth? Can certain 
negative behavior patterns in children 
be caused by crowded room situations? 
Though we may not have sufficient 
evidence to resolve such questions as 
these it is being suggested that the 
relationship between class size and such 
factors as these is potentially signif- 
icant. 


Crowded Schools—a New Challenge 


Crowded schools and double sessions 
are not conditions we are looking for- 
ward to in the future. ‘They are with 
us now. How will we meet the new 
demands on our educational organiza- 
tion? Can we continue to work for the 
same objectives in education or must 
we establish new goals and new objec- 
tives? In the shortened day of the 
double session what shall we try to 
achieve? What shall the curriculum 
be like? In working with large groups 
what methods shall we use? If neces- 
sity is the mother of invention then we 
certainly may expect some new inven- 
tions in the next ten years, for the need 
is already here. 

Who will teach our children? It is 
not enough to ask who they will be or 
where they will come from—but how 
shall they be educated? Should they 
be prepared with the methods and 
techniques of working with groups of 
forty? What new approaches to teach- 
ing have we yet to explore that might 
offer some promise of meeting these 
crowded situations? In the words of 
Agnes Snyder:* 


“What will be the effect a decade 


“Our Crowded Schools—To- 
Childhood Education, April 


‘Agnes Snyder. 
day and Yesterday,” 


1954. 
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from now on our whole social structure 
as this generation of children becomes 
adult—a generation with fewer hours 
of school, a curriculum rapidly losing 
its enriching elements, a depleted 
teaching staff of decreasing professional 
preparation? We ask ourselves, in par- 
ticular, how much the individual atten- 
tion given to a child by a teacher with 
little understanding of the principles of 


human growth and their application is 
really worth?” 

‘The American public, the parents of 
today’s children, are in a position to 
determine whether financial or child 
development considerations will deter- 
mine primarily the course that will be 
pursued 1 in working out these problems. 
‘They are looking for guidance. Who 
will give them this leadership? 


SS 


JOHN H. FISCHER 


Implementing the Decision 


A problem of immediate and far-reaching concern today is that of 


implementing swiftly and with understanding and justice the 
recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court declaring unconstitu- 


tional segregation in the public schools. 


1EN THE Supreme Court declared 

that racially segregated schools are 
inherently unequal, it made a govern- 
mental and administrative problem of 
what has long been recognized as a 
major moral and social problem in 
America. ‘The fact that thirty-one states 
have no legal barriers to racially in- 
tegrated schools does not appreciably 
reduce the impact upon the seventeen 
southern states in which law as well 
as custom has approved the practice of 
segregation. In these states, school peo- 
ple now face the necessity to keep their 
schools operating on at least their pres- 
ent levels of effectiveness while they 
implement one of the most funda- 
"John H. Fischer is superintendent of 
schools, Department of Education, Public 
oneots, Raenere, yee. 
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mental and sweeping changes any sys- 
tem of schools has ever known. 

As this is written, the Supreme 
Court has not yet heard the arguments 
on the questions regarding the type 
of decree to be handed down. It is con- 
sequently impossible to predict what 
specific shifts or timing will be required 
by the Court, but it is to be assumed 
that segregation in public schools hav- 
ing been declared unconstitutional, 
the practice will have to be abandoned. 
Because population patterns, social 
conditions and readiness for change 
vary so enormously in the affected 
states, the nature of the transition prob- 
lem and its solution will also vary 
equally. ‘This variation occurs not only 
among the several states but to a con- 
siderable extent as well within any 
given state. Ignorance of what direc- 
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tives the Court will issue is alone suf- 
ficient reason for making no sweeping 
generalizations about what school peo- 
ple should do. But even if one knew 
what the Court will say, the wide dif- 
ferences in local conditions should be 
sufficient argument against any effort 
to project even the most theoretical 
plan for general application by school 
administrators or teachers. 

What, then, can school people do? 
For one thing, we can profitably review 
some of the legal principles upon which 
the poison system of public educa- 
tion is founded and under which it 
operates. Furthermore, we can take a 
good look at some of the social and 
psychological generalizations which 
have long made for good education and 
which will presumably be as relevant 
in the future as they have proved to be 
in the past. 


Schools and the People 


Nothing is as fundamental to the 
administration ot American public 
education as the idea that our schools 
belong to the people, and within the 
general framework of our constitu- 
tional system are subject to popular 
control. Created and broadly super- 
vised by the state, these schools oper- 
ate largely in accord with the direction 
given by local school boards. The 
policies for public education in this 
country are determined by the citizenry 
acting through their legislatures and 
their school boards. ‘Teachers and su- 
perintendents contribute their advice 
in the making of these policies and 
their professional skill to the execution 
of them. But the responsibility for final 
decisions is clearly not in the hands of 
the professional educator. The profes- 
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sional should have the opportunity to 
advocate or to criticize board policy, 
but he cannot properly claim any right 
either to ignore it or to change it to 
suit his personal preference. 

When we emphasize that policy con- 
trol rests with the school board, we 
must emphasize equally that the obliga- 
tion to employ the best educational 
knowledge and technique to translate 
policy into practice rests squarely upon 
the teacher and the administrator. In 
the years immediately ahead, the de- 
segregation of American public schools 
will require important alterations in 
existing policies. ‘The problems as- 
sociated with these changes will re- 
quire of the professional staffs of our 
schools a keen awareness not only of 
teaching techniques and child develop- 
ment but also of social currents in the 
community. The expanding knowledge 
of the relationship between emotions 
and the learning process will stand us 
in good stead in the days to come. We 
shall do well to learn as much as we 
can in this field and to apply our knowl- 
edge to ourselves and our colleagues 
as well as to our pupils. 


Basic Principles Are Involved 


Whatever the timing or the pro- 
cedure by which desegregation is to 
be accomplished in any state or com- 
munity, it will have to be carried for- 
ward by the joint efforts of political 
and educational groups, supported by 
the general approval of large segments 
of the public. No major reform in any 
public school system is likely to be suc- 
cessful without such concerted action 
and support. The basic principles 
which are involved in any important 
educational planning will undoubtedly 
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be found to apply in the elimination of 
segregation. Because these principles 
have been distilled out of long experi- 
ence with American public education 
we may find profit in appraising in 
their terms whatever we do or propose 
to do. 

@ In any learning situation, both 
pupil and teacher must begin where 
the learner is and move on from that 
point. Among the great lessons which 
psychology has taught the teacher few 
are as important as those which deal 
with individual variation and the read- 
iness to learn. ‘The Court has settled 
the constitutional question of segre- 
gated schools, but the transition to inte- 
grated schools will involve more than 
jurisprudence. New social patterns will 
have to be developed and accepted. 
The rate at which such changes may be 
expected to occur will necessarily vary 
from place to place. Careful assess- 
ment of the current situation and 
judicious planning of the appropriate 
successive steps will require the kind 
of democratic leadership which is 
synonymous with teaching of the high- 
est calibre. 

@ The school exists in a social set- 
ting and neither can nor should be 
separated from it. ‘This is not to say 
that the school is forever bound to the 
worst of the negative forces in that 
setting. Rather, it is the business of 
the school to express within its pro- 
gram the best and strongest of the ele- 
ments which surround it. Parents and 
citizens generally expect the school to 
do precisely this and support it for that 
purpose. Since in every community 
there are powerful social and moral 
forces, not least of which is the law- 
abiding nature of the majority of the 
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people, teachers may count upon im- 
portant resources as our schools seek 
effective ways to implement the new 
decision. 

Wise school people will, therefore, 
chart a course which takes full advan- 
tage of positive social forces as the chief 
means for overcoming the adverse ef- 
fects of the negative influences inevi- 
tably to be found in any community. 
The most admirable programs for edu- 
cational change have often come to 
grief when educators, whether uncon- 
sciously or by design, have cut the 
schools loose from community support 
and have sought to go it alone. Con- 
versely, the most lasting gains are those 
which have been achieved when school 
and community, jointly aware of prob- 
lems but sharing common aspirations, 
have moved ahead at a pace and in a di- 
rection upon which both could agree. 


® A major purpose of the American 
public school is to provide full equality 
of opportunity to all children, with a 
maximum of free choice reserved to 
parents and children. ‘The decision of 
May 17, 1954, represents essentially a 
further extension of that historic pur- 
pose. In their zeal to see that all chil- 
dren are treated equally, some will press 
for identical treatment, even though 
this requires a degree of coercion with 
those parents who hesitate to accept 
certain opportunities. As racially seg- 
regated schools disappear, there will 
be parents and children in many com- 
munities who will prefer to remain in 
schools in which they feel secure and 
comfortable. Certainly no subterfuge 
should be condoned which will deny 
any pupil his constitutionally guaran- 
teed opportunity to attend an inte- 
grated school. But neither should any 
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child be arbitrarily uprooted and trans- 
ferred merely to place him in a school 
with a child of another race. Manipu- 
lation of children for any reason is 
indefensible. It is a basic tenet of the 
philosophy of democracy that the best 
of ends is no justification for the use 
of means which may be even mildly 
harmful. 

A corollary of this principle is the 
concept that children are to be re- 
garded as the ends of social purposes, 
rather than as the means by which 
these purposes are to be achieved. If, 
as most of us agree, it is wrong to 
segregate children by race in order to 
maintain a separated society, then it 
must be equally evil deliberately to use 
children in order to create an inte- 
grated society. The plaintiffs who came 
to the Supreme Court sought greater 
opportunity than they had previously 
enjoyed. It would be tragically ironic 
if their legal victory were to furnish an 
excuse for unwise and undemocratic 
restrictions upon the freedom of choice 
of others similarly situated. 


What Should Be Expected 
of the Schools 


In the face of these serious and far- 
reaching new problems, and in the 
light of principles whose value we have 
long since learned, what shall we 
school people expect of ourselves? 
Whether we sought this voyage or not, 
we are embarked upon it and we must 
negotiate some treacherous straits be- 
fore we find ourselves upon the open 
sea of business-as-usual. If we expect 
too much of ourselves we risk serious 
frustration. If we move too slowly we 
shall do less than our proper duty. It 
will be a neat trick if we can set our 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


offers continuous and 
comprehensive measurement 
of basic subjects: 


READING SOCIAL STUDIES (grades 5-9) 
SPELLING STUDY SKILLS (grades 5-9) 
LANGUAGE SCIENCE (grades 5-9) 
ARITHMETIC 


Primary battery—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 

Elementary battery—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
Intermediate battery—for grades 5 and 6 
Advanced battery—for grades 7, 8, and 9 


The standard in achievement 
testing for more than 30 years. 


Request information material from: 





COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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course exactly in the channel when no 
one knows precisely where it is. 

It is not at all unreasonable for us 
to expect of ourselves, and for our com- 
munities to ask of us, high purposes 
and clear goals. Nor is there anything 
new in this. Only the setting and the 
specifics are different from what we 
have done repeatedly in the past. ‘The 
faith and traditions, the aspirations 
and the principles of American democ- 
tracy have been nowhere more assid- 
uously served than in American class- 
rooms. ‘There is every reason to believe 
that what has been done so well in the 
little red schoolhouse and in the com- 
prehensive high school can be done 
with equal devotion and skill in the 
integrated school. 

To achieve our new goals, it is neces- 
sary that we accept willingly and 
readily the responsibility for this new 
assignment. The task will not be easy, 
but neither is it impossible. Integrated 
schools by the thousands operate suc- 
cessfully in thirty-one of the United 
States every day. ‘There is no sound 
reason why they cannot do so in all 
forty-eight. But within the established 
framework of our administrative struc- 








ture, each of us has the obligation to 
take on with complete conscientious- 
ness his own piece of the job. 

A danger inherent in any work that 
is related to social change is the danger 
of frustration due principally to im- 
patience. ‘This is, as teachers have good 
reason to know, a somewhat imperfect 
world. Even the most meritorious 
cause is rarely successful all at once. 
Whatever our expectation of our- 
selves, we shall need to be patient in 
our relations with others. Inaction is 
usually not to be excused but our own 
mental health and our ultimate ef- 
ficiency will be enhanced by reliance 
upon good will, tolerance and_for- 
bearance. 

Finally, we ought to expect of our- 
selves and our friends should expect of 
us that we will furnish a large measure 
of leadership in our respective com- 
munities. If this leadership is militant 
and aggressive we shall probably find 
it rejected. But if we can share with 
those we serve breadth of vision, in- 
tegrity of purpose, clarity of thought 
and depth of appreciation we shall per- 
haps play a creditable role in one of the 
greater episodes of American history. 
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Our Children’s 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


In-School and Out-of-School 


TEACHERS 


“We should remember that our basic resources for facing an 


unknown and threatening future are to build on the strengths 


of children and youth, to recognize and give support to their 


aspirations because it is that human striving and the capacity 


for not only learning, but for unlearning, that has made it possi- 


ble to attain whatever we now have.” 


[ IS SIGNIFICANT how in the field of 
education we are becoming more 
aware of the many dimensions of the 
process which earlier we tended to over- 
look or ignore. ‘Vhus, the former pre- 
occupation with the cognitive or intel- 
lectual processes of the child has been 
enlarged to include the emotional and 
affective aspects of learning, with a 
recognition of how a child’ § SOCcio- 
economic and especially his cultural 
background and traditions enter into 
his learning. 

Our thinking about learning has 
been changing as we become more con- 
cerned with the way a child relates 
himself, through all the different 
modes of perception, through feeling, 
thinking and acting, as contrasted with 


Lawrence K. Frank, noted educator and 
writer, is talented in many fields and is 
particularly interested in human rela- 
tions. He is the author of Nature and 
Human Nature, and is co-author with 
Mary Frank of How To Help Your Child 
in School (New York: The Viking Press, 
1950). 
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the earlier preoccupation with teach- 
ing, that is, with the rather limited 
picture of an adult imparting specific 
knowledge and skills to a more or less 
passively recipient pupil. 

This growing concern for learning 
reflects the increasing recognition of 
the transactional processes in knowing. 
As formulated by John Dewey and 
Arthur Bentley in Knowing and the 
Known (Beacon Press, 1949), the ages- 
old preoccupation with the problem of 
knowledge may be replaced by a con- 
ception of a “knower” and the 
“known,” with a transactional relation 
of knowing. ‘This knowing is not the 
simple response to a stimulus, but an 
active scanning, a searching of the 
world by a person whose selective 
awareness, patterned perception and 
cognitive understanding operate to in- 
vest the world with meanings to which 
he responds according to his previous 
experiences and his present feelings. 
The knower-learner has to create his 
own stimuli, so to speak, has to im- 
pose or impute order and significance 
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to the world, like having a private radar 
set, as Dr. Strode suggested. 

Thus, instead of a simple one-way 
relation of stimulus upon a responding 
organism, we may think of this as a 
dynamic, circular, reciprocal process 
in which the learner relates himself to 
the world of situations and persons. He 
develops concepts as patterns or tem- 
plates for patterning his perception and 
interpreting the meaning of his selec- 
tive experience. Concepts are learned 
with language since each language op- 
erates to order experience, to give the 
world its meaning and its relations ac- 
cording to the traditional assumptions 
and beliefs of each culture. But each 
child accepts and uses these traditions 
in his own way. ‘Thus, the child builds 
up his language and his conceptional 
framework early in life and thereafter 
uses that language to relate himself to 
the world and to persons, including 
himself, always idiomatically. 

This concept of knowing and learn- 
ing gives human learning an added 
significance and import. It also makes 
us aware of those aspects of human 
learning which infra-human organisms 
may be able to achieve under appro- 
priate human controls, coercion and 
direction, but which they do not other- 
wise exhibit in their organic function- 
ing. Moreover, we are reminded of the 
immense learning-relating which the 
human child, with the largest uncom- 
mitted nervous system of all organisms, 
masters before school. He learns to 
orient himself in space-time, to speak 
and recognize visual and auditory sym- 
bols and, what is highly significant, he 
gives up and relinquishes, often eagerly, 
without coercion or immediate re- 
wards, what he has, often painfully, 
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learned. ‘Thus he matures by continu- 
ally superseding, replacing and improv- 
ing his awareness, perception, cogni- 
tive, conceptual relations and his pat- 
terned conduct. A baby sucks many 
times a day for months, he is rewarded, 
the sucking is continually reenforced, 
but at his own time, he gives up suck- 
ing and wants to eat and drink like 
adults (not very tidily at first). He 
wants to feed himself and is frequently 
badly frustrated by his own clumsiness, 
but he continues his efforts to master 
what he sees adults doing. He does not 
have to be “motivated” by adults any 
more than he needs such external mo- 
tivation to learn to creep or crawl, and 
then to give up such lowly progression 
for ste nding erect and walking. Indeed, 
nothing is more enlightening about 
human learning than to observe a baby 
painfully pull himself up, perhaps ter- 
ror-stricken when he cannot sit down; 
but despite bumps and bruises and col- 
lisions, he keeps on learning to walk, 
to balance himself with less and less 
outstretched arms and_ extraneous 
movements. 

Likewise, it is sobering to see how 
the eager courageous two year old, 
venturing to explore the world, often is 
curbed, threatened and intimidated by 
parents (“Look out, you'll hurt your- 
self. Be pribens don’t you do that, stop 
that at once!”). He loses his courage, 
his ‘iitendhtiates and learns to per- 
ceive the world as a dangerous place 
where he must walk and play with 
caution, often refusing to participate 
lest he get hurt or be scolded and 
punished. Later we try to contrive 
various artificial motivations for what 
the child once did spontaneously, but 
gave up as unwise. 
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It is not unwarranted to say that 
much of our educational psychology is 
largely a teaching psychology con- 
cerned with what you do to and for a 
child as understood and explained in 
terms of animal experiments, especially 
trial and error learning, and the con- 
ception of learning as primarily gov- 
erned by awards and punishments, the 
reenforcements that fixate what the 
subject is more or less compelled to 
learn. 

However valuable are these contribu- 
tions from learning experiments, they 
are predominantly based upon studies 
of laboratory animals who differ from 
human subjects, especially children, in 
two highly significant ways. One is that 
what an animal subject learns in an 
experimental situation is always what 
a human experimenter has decided he 
should learn, and when an animal ex- 
hibits learning that seems to be similar 
or analogous to human learning, such 
as recognition and response to a sym- 
bol or manipulation of mechanisms, 
we must remember that no animal 
parent ever teaches such lessons to its 
young. ‘Therefore what the animal sub- 
ject learns may reveal unsuspected po- 
tentialities for learning under varied 
conditions, such as deprivation of food, 
water and, under coercion of electric 
shock, punishment, with rewards that 
are primarily biological, such as food 
and escape from pain. 

‘This is not intended as a criticism or 
attack upon animal experiments, but 
rather to point out that human chil- 
dren may exhibit much the same kind 
of learning, but in addition they are 
capable of learning to learn; in the 
sense that having once begun to use 
concepts and to recognize and deal 
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with symbols such as language, or to 
manipulate things, they show an eager- 
ness to go on learning and develop a 
capacity for relating themselves to the 
symbolic cultural world of human liv- 
ing through which they exhibit their 
unique human potentialities. 

Another aspect of animal experi- 
ments which needs to be clearly rec- 
ognized is the assumption that the 
stimulus situation or problem _pre- 
sented to the subject will mean to that 
subject what the experimenter wants 
it to mean. ‘The conception of purely 
objective experimental method rests in 
large part upon the conviction that if 
the experimenter excludes all recog- 
nized irrelevant events or variables, as 
they are called, and rigidly presents ex- 
actly the same situation to each sub- 
ject, he is observing all the canons of 
the experimental methods and the ani- 
mal’s behavior response can then be 
regarded as objective data. Not only 
has it been found that our recognition 
of what is being perceived by the or- 
ganism is often very limited so that 
only later do we discover that some 
event or some aspect of the experi- 
mental situation has been operating 
without our awareness, but, what is 
more important, it is becoming clear 
from the cumulative evidence from 
both experimental and clinical studies 
that the human organism and _ prob- 
ably many of the so-called higher mam- 
mals have a highly selective awareness 
and idiomatically patterned perception 
with emotional and affective responses 
that may operate very seriously to alter 
the seemingly objective stimulus situ- 
ation or problem for each such subject. 

Again, this is not offered as an at- 
tack upon experimental psychology 
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through which we are discovering many 
significant aspects of learning and be- 
havior, but rather to emphasize that 
each human subject may learn in a 
different way from the same situation 
or lesson or experience. Kach one 
selects what is to him highly relevant 
or individually significant and may ig- 
nore all else. Moreover, to learn the 
same, or equivalent, each child may 
need a variety of experiences, visual, 
auditory, tactile, graphic, plastic, etc., 
through which he gains understanding 
and learns to relate himself, in his 
idiosyncratic way, to the world. Sub- 
ject matter, therefore, can rarely be ob- 
jective, and efforts to make it so may 
defeat learning by many children. 


Learning—Within 
the School 


The foregoing is offered as a some- 
what abstract theoretical orientation 
to what is a very specific question in- 
volved in the major theme of the Con- 
ference. ‘Thus “Crucial Problems of 
Today’s Schools” may be interpreted 
as raising, among others, this question, 
“What are our children learning, not 
only from their experiences in be HOY 
but in their varied contacts and ex- 
posures to the outside world?” ‘This 
focuses our concern not so much upon 
the content of what is being taught, 
which we hope and expect children will 
master, but upon all the relevant, and 
apparently irrelevant, learning that 
takes place during that teaching, and 
also in the varied experiences lint 
children are not even aware that they 
are learning. A concern for this kind of 
learning is more than justified, if for 
no other reason than the growing recog- 
nition of how much the systematic 
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academic learning which the school is 
attempting to foster may be hampered 
or distorted by this other learning 
which we are apt to overlook in our 
preoccupation with the teaching situa- 
tion. 

‘Thus, to be concrete, children are 
growing up to become citizens who 
must actively participate in our social 
order where we may say the main- 
tenance of a free society demands the 
highest standard of self-disciplined con- 
duct as distinguished from the kind of 
submissive obedience to authority that 
is expected in a totalitarian or authori- 
tarian society. ‘he question then is 
how far are children learning this 
essential pattern of self-governed (not 
student government) conduct in our 
schools where we may very conscien- 
tiously impart knowledge of civics and 
teach all the ideals of our democratic 
society? ‘These teachings, however, may 
remain more or less abstract verbal 
formulas with little or no significant 
meaning for the child who has had no 
experience to give those symbols mean- 
ing and to respond to them with the 
kind of learned conduct that these 
ideals and symbols imply. Indeed his 
experiences in school may wholly con- 
tradict his formal teachings about 
democratic living and self-discipline. 

Here we have a situation not unlike 
that in the home where the parents 
may be conscientiously concerned with 
teaching a child how to behave accord- 
ing to all the requirements of social 
te and in doing so, employ a varicty 
of methods idaichs humiliate the child 
or give him painful punishment, often 
create resentful hostility so that he 
learns primarily to fear parental wrath, 
to watch for every opportunity to 
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escape adult detection and becomes 
increasingly convinced from parental 
punishments that “mamma_ doesn't 
love me.” ‘There is no question about 
the intent and the conscientiousness of 
the parent, but we can today point out 
that there is a difference between what 
adults are attempting to teach children 
and believe that their child is learning, 
and what children are actually learning 
from their experiences. ‘Thus, we might 
say, even in terms of trial and error 
learning and reenforcement theory, 
that often, in a classroom, the child 
is given many opportunities and seem- 
ing encouragement to practice many 
of the patterns which the teachers may 
find objectionable and attempt to curb 
by scoldings and penalties. A child, for 
example, may, day after day, rehearse 
his feeling of being ignored and re- 
jected at home by frantic efforts to get 
attention through clowning, through 
disorder, through any number of dif- 
ferent practices which rarely fail to 
evoke attention even though it may be 
unpleasant and undesirable. Again, a 
child may be in a large classroom with 
other children where no one can speak 
or otherwise act overtly except when 
called upon by the teacher to recite. 
In the long intervals between his being 
called upon or recognized when he 
wants to volunteer, a child may indulge 
in a variety of daydreams and fan- 
tasics wherein he may be rehearsing 
all his grievances and unhappiness and 
thereby further intensifying his per. 
sonality difficulties although outwardly 
he is well behaved and gives no trouble. 
He is learning “inattention.” 

There is no need to elaborate this 
point since a little reflection on the 
part of any classroom teacher will 
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enable him or her to supply innumer- 
able examples of how children are 
learning a variety of patterns of think- 
ing, feeling, acting, and especially of 
interpersonal relations, which are not 
an intended part of the curriculum and 
may often be quite contrary to what 
the school has set as its goals and ob- 
jectives. Perhaps we can make this 
situation of in-school learning a little 
more dramatic by thinking of the class- 
room as it is frequently conducted— 
fortunately this older picture is and has 
been changing. When a number of 
children are in a classroom with fixed 
seats in which they are expected to sit 
quietly, not to talk or to move about, 
not to work with another child, to 
wait until they are called upon since 
no child is expected or permitted to 
do anything except when and as the 
teacher initiates such action, we might 
say that the child i is ina “psychological 
straitjacket.” This effectively interferes 
with, or completely prohibits, much of 
the learning that we might say is 
essential for healthy personality devel- 
opment and for learning to live in a 
social order. 

A child’s misbehavior or disorder in 
the classroom, his inattention, his 
apathy or overeagerness may be re- 
garded as what he is learning as the 
one way of living in such a situation. 
He is being deprived of the opportunity 
to talk when verbal communication, 
especially in grammar school children, 
is a basic pattern he should practice, 
he is forbidden to study, work and do 
tasks with other children in which they 
can not only help and encourage each 
other, but in which they can also learn 
some of the basic patterns necessary 
for a social order. 
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Parenthetically it may be remarked 
that in much of our dealings with 
children in the home and in the school, 
we have accepted a theory of learn- 
ing that is not always explicitly stated 
but implies a conviction that learning 
is accelerated and becomes effective 
largely through dwelling upon the 
child’s weaknesses and defects, his fail- 
ures and inadequacies, continually re- 
minding him of these with appropriate 
scoldings and punishment and exhort- 
ing him to do better. In other words, 
we are trying to foster learning by 
emphasis upon weaknesses rather than 
by trying to recognize and build upon 
the strengths of the child, and especi- 
ally his own aspirations. ‘his theory is 
sanctioned by centuries of traditional 
teaching. It has been apparently con- 
firmed recently, by the clinical study 
of problem and disturbed children and 
delinquents in which quite justifiably 
the emphasis has been upon the weak- 
ness of individuals which the psycho- 
therapist must clearly recognize and try 
to treat, just as the physician must 
recognize, diagnose and treat the pa- 
tient’s illness. But therapy is effective 
only in so far as it does invoke the 
patient’s resources and potentialities, 
which should be also the major concern 
of education. 

We may raise the question, “Where 
do children learn to live in a demo- 
cratic society?” At home their conduct 
and relations are governed by the inti- 
mate interpersonal relations and feel- 
ings of parents and children and sib- 
lings. In school, at least in the tradi- 
tonal class situation, they are learning 

» be submissively obedient and _re- 
vee to an adult with authority 
who can administer awards and pun- 
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ishment on a purely individual person- 
to-person basis. Except for his spon- 
taneous games and play activities and 
what he learns from comics, movies, 
radio and television and, hopefully, 
from what we call literature, he may 
have little or no opportunity to learn 
how to be a social being who can ac- 
tively participate with others in group 
projects, how to relate himself not only 
to individuals, but to the groups in 
and through which as an adult he will 
be expected to collaborate.’ We might 
say that the attempt to develop proj- 
ects and activities, including many of 
the non-intellectual activities, such as 
dramatics, dance, and other group pro- 
grams, represents an effort to provide 
more of these essential learning experi- 
ences. In these the individual person- 
ality as such is not expected to make 
“a good social adjustment” in the 
sense of conforming and adapting pas- 
sively and at the sacrifice of his own 
individuality, but rather the individual 
can develop, as an individual, and dis- 
cover and cultivate his own potentiali- 
ties by learning how to contribute to 
the groups to which he belongs and, 
what is no less important, to learn 
how to accept and recognize other in- 
dividual personalities and their more 
or less unique contributions. ‘This point 
may be emphasized because we have 
recently begun to recognize the inade- 
quacies and hazards of mass methods, 
the “lock-step” in education and other 
aspects of large classes and many of 
the traditional school procedures. 
This has led to a concern for proj- 
"See Lawrence K. Frank and Mary Frank, 
“What Makes Children ‘Tick?”, N.E.A. Journal, 
December 1953 and January 1954. Lawrence K. 
Frank, How To Be a Modern Leader, New York: 


Association Press, 1954. 
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ects, more individual instruction and 
encouragement of personality expres- 
sion and development. It may be de- 
sirable, therefore, to point out that 
these goals of individual development 
and personality expression are not nec- 
essarily incompatible with class activi- 
ties, group projects and similar pro- 
grams involving a number of pupils. 
This is especially important today 
when we are confronted with an over- 
whelming number of school children 
and insufficient classroom space and 
a grossly inadequate number of teach- 
ers. Perhaps what w ould be most help- 
ful today is to recognize the many 
highly ingenious and creative efforts 
by teachers all over the country to 
cope with this situation by providing 
for small group activities within the 
larger class situation and finding un- 
suspected opportunities, even in a large 
class, for learning experiences that are 
productive for individual children. 
This becomes more attainable when 
we recognize that children have their 
own idiosyncratic patterns of learning 
and of relating themselves so that these 
often highly differentiated ways of per- 
ceiving and responding to the world 
may be utilized in a group, the way an 
orchestra conductor utilizes different 
instruments to produce what no single 
instrument alone can achieve. 


Learning—Outside 
the School 


In the limited space available, we 
ought to recognize the out-of-class 
learning. Here again, instead of be- 
wailing and denouncing the many dif- 
ferent kinds of experience to which 
children are exposed, we should begin 
to examine these from the point of 
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view of how they might be utilized 
far more constructively to foster learn- 
ing by children and especially to help 
them to mature. Assuming that chil- 
dren are going to be exposed to comics, 
television, moving pictures and the 
many forms of illustrated periodicals, 
what can the school do to give chil- 
dren what they may desperately need, 
namely, some help in learning to select 
among these and to develop some ca- 
pacity for judgment. This does not 
mean teaching children that every ex- 
perience must be judged in terms of 


its adherence to the c canons of what 
are often termed “great” art or “great” 
literature, or other high sounding 


phrases which often mean a verbal re- 
lationship to these great achievements, 
rather than having had a truly aes- 
thetic experience of them. 

‘This question can be put more con- 
cretely by asking whether the school 
is ready to recognize that it exists in a 
social-cultural situation which is at 
least as potent, if not more compel- 
ling, than the school experience in the 
lives of children today. Recognizing 
this, then, the school may ask how it 
can be helpful to the child in learn- 
ing to live in this world wherein he, 
as an individual personality with his 
cultural traditions, his personal sus- 
ceptibilities and anesthesias (because 
every individual lacks some capacities 
for perception and feeling), can never- 
theless learn to utilize the great diver- 
sity of experience, actual or aesthetic, 
as resources for his own personal ful- 
fillment and maturation. 

Here we might emphasize that by 
maturation we mean the process where- 
by as the child grows, develops, en- 
larges his perceptions and his Capaci- 
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ties, he can and should relinquish what 
he has previously learned and replace 
it with new patterns more consonant 
with his cumulative experience, his 
growing capacities and his increasing 
responsibilities. ‘I’his means quite spe- 
cifically accepting the child’s interests, 
his curiosities, his perplexities, as well 
as his aspirations, in each stage of his 
development, helping him to explore 
and further these so that he can then 
go on to the next phase or stage in 
his ongoing development, without a 
burden of “unfinished business.” 


We must continually remind our- 
selves that outside of the school many 
different persons, professions, agencies 
and organizations, operating for a va- 
riety of purposes, are engaged in pro- 
viding the many kinds of experience 
to which children are exposed. Those 
who are responsible for these experi- 
ences are not educators ordinarily. 
They have little awareness of or con- 
cern for what they may be doing to 
and for children and youth and even 
adults, because of their often single- 
minded concern with the organization, 
task or goal they are working for. ‘This 
may be entertainment, or selling of 
goods and services, as in advertising 
and promotion, it may be what is 
known as _ public relations, or it may 
be just sheer profit. We have tried by 
criticizing and other methods, includ- 
ing various appeals to persuade these 
purveyors of experience to recognize 
more clearly what they are doing and 
to refrain from some of the more ob- 
viously undesirable or even demoraliz- 
ing impacts upon people, particularly 
children and youth. These efforts to 
date have not been very effective and 
it is likely for some time to come these 
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persons and organizations will not de- 
velop much in the way of responsi- 
bility or self-discipline. 

In the face of this, it would seem 
appropriate for the schools to ask 
“How can we, without indoctrinating 
children with any specific criteria 
which will lead them to discriminate 
against any one of these various activi- 
ties (which in many cases are vested 
interests that cannot be safely attacked 
by the schools), help children to be- 
come self-consciously aware of these 
activities? How can we foster among 
children, and especially among youth, 
the idea that they must make choices 
and decisions which will be their own?” 
This can be very productive and will, 
insofar as they are helped by the 
schools, further develop their capac- 
ity for judgment, selection, appraisal of 
these offerings and impacts.” 

Schools have long accepted as legiti- 
mate the giving to children of some 
critical appraisal of literature. Indeed, 
one of the frequently stated goals of 
education is to help children develop 
some appreciation of “good” litera- 
ture. ‘lherefore this enlargement of the 
school’s concern for the variety of 
other experiences which children and 
vouth are exposed to may be consid- 
ered a legitimate extension, or perhaps 
refocusing, of the school’s program. 

Some years ago educational discus- 
sions were concerned with the ques- 
tion of how far the schools should go 
by way of “indoctrinating” children 
with specific ideas and beliefs about 
the social order and, more particularly, 
the inculcation of “a set of values’ 
which were considered to be essential 

*Cf., discussion of comics in public schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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when taught this new easy way 


You will be complimented and delighted to see how the 
average quality of your pupils’ handwriting is raised through- 


out all grades when you use — 


CORRELATION in 
HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Holds the child’s interest from the first 
grade, starting with simple printing u 
to finished cursive writing in the eight 
grade. Helps develop good students— 
good citizens—as well as good writers. 


Provides for individual differences in pupils—including 
the left handed child. 









The entire program is surprisingly economical includ- 
ing two teaching aids that are truly professional. 


Write for Free Folder on “Correlation in Handwriting” 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 612 N. Park St., Dept. EL, Columbus 8, Ohio 


Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively — Since 1895 


or central to our way of life. ‘The 
heated controversies aroused by this 
topic died down for a while, but seem 
to be reviving with interesting reversal 
of attitudes. In the earlier discussions 
there were heated outcries against the 
supposedly radical proponents of in- 
doctrination who were then regarded 
as enemies of a free society. ‘Today we 
are hearing an almost equally vehe- 
ment outcry against those who are 
urging that we keep open the possi- 
bility of free inquiry and protect the 
thinking of children and youth from 
regimentation to one pattern. These 
reactions are symptoms of the dismay 
or even anxiety that is generated by 
any proposed alteration in our tradi- 
tional orientation toward society which 
has become acute today. In this situa- 
tion therefore it may be urged that edu- 
cators, who are all individual person- 
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alities with their own indiv dual con- 
victions and loyalties and anxieties, 
recognize that the most important 
task in this time of turmoil and change 
and of uncertainty is to help children 
grow up with as much self-confidence 
and courage as we can help them to 
develop or retain. Further, we should 
remember that our basic resources for 
facing an unknown and threatening 
future are to build on the strengths 
of children and youth, to recognize 
and give support to their aspirations 
because it is that human striving and 
the capacity for not only learning, but 
for unlearning, that has made it pos- 
sible for the human race to attain 
whatever we now have, and will en- 
able succeeding generations to go on 
striving because that apparently is one 
of the unquestionable attributes of 
what we call human nature. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 
Contributor: Earl C. Kelley 


Why Become a Core Teacher? 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER who is a 

friend of mine tells me that he is 
under considerable presure from his 
principal, a few of his colleagues, and 
his university professor to become in- 
terested in being a core teacher. His life 
is pretty well organized, with his 
classes, textbooks and extracurricular 
activities. He takes pride in the fact 
that he is a good teacher, does his part 
in sponsoring a club, and attends PTA 
regularly. Now he is asked to consider 
a whole new way of life, as far as his 
working hours are concerned. He 
wants to know why he should ask for 
all that trouble. 

I did not get a chance to answer him, 
because by the time he had posed his 
question, the human eddies had 
pushed us down the corridor in oppo- 
site directions. When I see him again, 
however, I will tell him some of the 
reasons why I think he should trade 
comfort for action. 

In the situation described by my 
friend, everybody is comfortable and 
happy except the learners. Indeed, 
some of them are happy and content- 
ed, because their tasks are simple, well 
Suited t to » thee abilities, and free from 


This essay originally aid in Tied 
ing Core, a newsletter published by the 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Coopera- 
tive School Studies, Detroit, Michigan. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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all responsibility. ‘The whole scene has 
a semblance of order and contentment, 
and of course most of the trouble-mak- 
ers have left school. 


The primary reason for the core cur- 
riculum is that it gives s the learner an 
opportunity to work in keeping with 
his own purposes. We know now that 
each human being is uniquely pur- 
posive. ‘Ihis means that there are some 
things to do that are in line with the 
individual learner's unique purpose, 
and some things that are not. Some 
activities make sense to the learner, 
some do not. 

We know that when a person is 
working in accordance with his pur- 
poses, what he learns has meaning to 
him, and because it is significant to 
him, it stays with him longer. Also, he 
will do more—learn more—when the 
activity is along the line of his purpose, 
rather than against it, or across the 
grain. 


Cooperative Planning 


If the learner is to have a chance to 
do those things which make sense to 
him, he will have to be consulted as 
to what is going to take place. This is 
called teacher-pupil planning. It means 
that the activities of the class are de- 
rived from the class, with the assistance 
of the teacher, instead of being decided 
in advance by the teacher. By this 
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means, the unique learner can find 
something to do which is constructive 
and still in keeping with his purpose. 

Helping to plan the program of the 
class throws responsibility on the learn- 
er, at least in part, whereas before it 
was always assumed by the teacher. If 
the semester (or still worse, the four 
year period) is a poor one, part of the 
blame must fall on the individual stu- 
dent who helped plan it. Being in a 
position of responsibility, the learner 
has to help contrive a good learning 
experience. ‘’his experience, if success- 
ful, will be something new, something 
which has not been before, something 
creative. 

The teacher-pupil planning without 
which there can be no core curriculum 
has a further advantage in that it takes 
all of the human beings involved 
the project into account. From the 
standpoint of human values, it is in- 
decent and immoral for thirty people 
to start on a semester’s journey when 
only one of them (the teacher) knows 
where they are going or what is to take 
place, or has given consent to it. 

When the teacher enters into sin- 
cere planning with his learners, he has 
to be prepared to give up some of the 
items he has valued, and cherish the 
values of his students. Of course if the 
planning is not sincere, then it is best 
not to do it at all. The teacher who has 
his mind made up as to what is going 
tc be done and tries to make his stu- 
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dents think they planned it will be 
spotted by them for the faker he is. 


An Invitation to Life 


When genuine planning takes place, 
dividing lines between so-called sub- 
jects or “disciplines” will disappear. 
‘This is true because these disciplines 
do not come separated in life, but they 
come all together. It is in school and 
only in school that history, mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, biology, geog- 
raphy, English and art come separately. 
When a class plans to study the local 
waterworks, for example, all of these 
subjects and many more are studied in 
their natural setting. So we need not 
say that we deliberately reduce the 
walls between subjects. ‘They simply 
do not exist except as we put them in, 
and when we approach life and learn- 
ing freely and naturally, it never occurs 
to us to fractionate them. 


In like manner, we will have longer 
class periods, because when we no 
longer build walls between subjects, we 
have no need to go somewhere else. 
The reason why our high school folks 
all jump up and run every forty-five 
minutes is because this is “taught” here 
and that is “taught” there. The walls 
between subjects make the bells, and 
the bells pour our whole student body 
into our corridors at once, so that we 
need wide corridors, to be used only 
five minutes out of fifty. Long class 
periods are the result of teacher-pupil 
planning, because running down the 
hall no longer meets our need. 

There are a good many so-called core 
classes which are substituted for two 

“disciplines,” English and __ social 
studies, for example. ‘Too often the 
teacher teaches English for one period 
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and social studies for the other. ‘This 
is somewhat better than having the 
classes separate, in separate rooms with 
different teachers. It is better because 
the teacher can come to know thirty 
people better than sixty, and because 
it saves time. It may also be the be- 
ginning of something better. I would 
not, however, call it core because it 
lacks student-teacher planning and all 
of the goods that follow. 

So I will tell my friend, when I see 
him again, that I think he has received 
an invitation to life, and that he ought 
to give it serious consideration. It is an 
invitation to life because it takes teach- 
ing out of routine, out of the settled 
past, and puts it into creative action. 
It is an invitation to youth, because 
those who live creatively do not grow 
old. ‘They cannot, because each move 
is new. Old age comes from repetition, 
routine, and a life devoid of explora- 
tion and adventure. Age is a symptom 
of already anticipated action; action 
which has occurred many times before, 
and out of which all juice has long 
since been squeezed. ‘The universe is 
in process of being created, and my 
friend can be one of the architects. He 
cannot, however, if he values security 
and habit over adventure. If he be- 
comes a core teacher, he will have ad- 
venture abundantly. 

—Earu C. KEe..ey, professor of sec- 
ondary education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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lasting spelling skills! 


The New Goals in Spelling 


grades 2-8, by Lambader and Kottmeyer 


America’s spelling authorities, May Lambader and 
Dr. William Kottmeyer, give you a spectacular revi- 
sion based on phonetic and structural skills. They add 
a fifth GOAL to the original four of this spelling series 
—power in word attack methods. 


See these dramatic new approaches to teaching spelling! 


@ you emphasize changing sounds to words 

e words are grouped by common elements 

@ you consistently review skills, as well as words 
e spelling correlates with language arts 


Beginning in the fourth grade the Dictionary Helps 
give children a clear picture of meaning. You also use 
them to introduce and review structural skills. Wher- 
ever possible they are illustrated. 


In correlating spelling with the language arts program, THE NEW 
SPELLING GOALS gives practice in-- 


the use of words in context 

correct usage in spelling exercises 

development of meaning 

extra assignments for creative use of words 
and skills 


Spelling is taught as a cluster of skills to be useful through life 
with THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING. 
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This column is concerned with uniting 


Uniting Forees + Improve Education 


Column Editor: Francis L. Drag 
Contributor: DeGroff Platte 


forces to improve educa- 


tion. The forces discussed here are those we would put at the head 
of any list. But we do not always find these forces working together 
and with a common point of view. For this reason, if for no other, 
it is worth while for educators to know something about the San 
Diego County Curriculum Planning Committee. 


We Plan 


Ms THOMPSON kicked off her shoes 
with a groan. “Brother, what a 
day! And now to a CPC meeting down 
in San Diego.” She looked at her toes 
sadly. Miss Edwards, drawing a new 
mouth before the mirror in the teach- 
ers’ lounge, muttered through unmov- 
ing lips, ‘“Wh’ ki’ ’eeting?” Satisfied 
with her art work, she turned. “CPC? 
What’s that? Remember, I’m new 
here.” 

Miss ‘Thompson massaged her in- 
step. “The San Diego County Cur- 
riculum Planning Committee. Re- 
member? At preschool workshop?” 

“Not much, I’m afraid,” confessed 
Miss Edwards, mourning a chipped 
nail. “Something about curriculum 
work done by administrators, teachers, 
trustees and parents. I don’t know. In 
my last school we stayed as far away 
from trustees as possible, and hated to 
see parents coming to school.” 

“Yes. I know schools like that. Well, 
CPC includes representatives from all 
school districts and rural teachers’ clubs 
in the county, and from the county 
teachers, administrators, trustees and 
PTA organizations, and the county of- 
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Together 


hice. It’s a group that works coopera- 
tively—which is probably the most im- 
portant thing to remember about it.” 

Miss E.dwards was frowning. “What 
do they do—just talk?” 

“We talk a lot, but that’s not all we 
do.”” Miss ‘Thompson struggled into 
her shoes and stood up. “How about 
riding down to the meeting with me? 
Youll enjoy it. But I warn you—we 
meet from four to eight in the evening, 
and have dinner together. Like most 
of us, youll have to pay your own 
way. 

“Four to eight’s a long time.” 
Edwards hesitated. 

“Sometimes, though, it’s not long 
enough,” said Miss ‘Thompson. “We 
meet once a month for four hours. 
But twice a year we go to a camp up 
in the mountains, and work from Fri- 
day afternoon through Saturday after- 
noon. Come along. You'll enjoy it.’ 

Miss Edwards agreed. “Okay. I love 
the ride down the coast.” 

As they rode along the coast high- 
way, Miss Thompson continued. “CPC 
was started about—let’s see, in May 
1949. We had talked about needing a 


Miss 
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curriculum planning and coordinating 
group for a long time. It came to a 
head that spring. The county office and 
the county teachers, administrators, 
trustees and parent organizations had 
worked closely together for quite a 
while, so it was natural for them to get 
together and to plan for CPC. I re- 
member the first announcement: 
‘CPC-—-Building a Strong Educational 
Structure in San Diego County 
Through Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning.’ ”’ 

“That’s a big mouthful.” Miss Ed- 
wards was looking dreamily over the 
ocean. “What did they think it 
meant?” 

“Tt is a mouthful.” Miss ‘Thompson 
nodded vigorously. “But I can tell you 
what it means. It means that a lot of 
us throughout the county are stewing 
over the same curriculum problems, 
and that some of us have pretty good 
answers that others can use. It means 
that a better curriculum can be planned 
in terms of the kind of world we live 
in, the needs of boys and girls we 
teach, and the democratic values we 
believe in. ‘This can be done more ef- 
fectively by teachers working at a pro- 
fessional level in their own communi- 
ties than it can by experts handing 
down the ‘word from on_ high.’ It 
means that what happens during music 
period is important during science pe- 
riod, and that what happens at home 
is important at school. It means that 
parents, trustees, administrators, teach- 
ers and county staff members all are 
working toward the same goals, and 
that we can get there faster if we work 
together.” Miss ‘Thompson glanced at 
her companion. “Sorry—I didn’t mean 
to make a speech.”” Miss Edwards had 
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turned towards her and was listening 
intently. “Look,” she said, “this is all 
well and good. But it sounds like just a 
lot of good theory.” 


Theory at Work 


Miss ‘Thompson shrugged. ““Yes, but 
this is theory at work. And it’s a hard 
job to put it to work. We don’t always 
go as fast as we'd like. Some of us get 
impatient. But when we do act, we 
act together. It’s a truly democratic 
organization fulfilling truly democrat- 
ic purposes. 

“But what kinds of things does this 
CPC do?” Miss Edwards had forgot- 
ten the beauties of the Pacific. 

“Wish I could remember them all. 
In the first place, CPC serves as a 
means of exchanging information on 
curriculum development _ activities 
throughout the county. So one of its 
biggest accomplishments is to make 
‘sharing’ easier. ‘Time is given to this 
at almost every meeting. Members also 
have helped build a file of curriculum 
materials and reports of curriculum ac- 
tivities. ‘Then, too, with the approval 
and financial assistance of the County 
Board of Education, the Curriculum 
Journal was established to report on 
CPC activities, to give recognition to 
teachers who are doing a good job, to 
report on work in curriculum develop- 
ment being done at the local, county, 
state and national levels, and to review 
educational literature. CPC works very 
closely with the County Board of Edu- 
cation, the policy-making body for the 
county. For example, CPC recom- 
mended to the County Board that the 
San Diego County schools should par- 
ticipate in the Child Study Project, 
under the direction of Daniel Prescott, 
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of the University of Maryland. Do you 
know about the project? How teachers, 
through the study of one child by each 
teacher, work to improve their under- 
standing and their ability better to 
meet the needs of all children? We've 
had a Child Study Program for several 
years now, and this year CPC is in- 
terested in evaluating the results of our 
ps irticipation. 

“| can’t begin to tell you all the 
things we’ve done, the ideas we've 
shared, the consultants who have 
talked with us, the district projects 
begun through interest developed by 
CPC. ‘I here are some county-wide de- 
velopments, though, that I can tell 
vou about. For one thing, we've started 
CAPC’s 

Miss Rawat blinked. “What are 
Capsies?” Miss Thompson laughed. 
“It’s C.A.P.C.—the initials of Curricu- 
lum Area Planning Committee. CPC, 
with over sixty members, is just too 
big to do detailed planning. So CAPC’s 
have been organized. Each represents 
one curriculum area. We have ten now. 
Each has, as members, at least one 
administrator, one CPC member, one 
county staff member, and several teach- 
ers. ‘These people are the idea men.” 

“IT don’t see how these people can 
work—can plan for the entire county.” 

“Well, let me give you some ex- 
amples. ‘The L ibeary CAPC, after a 
lot of study, recommended some policy 
changes for the county schools library. 
The recommendations were referred to 
CPC where they were discussed and 
accepted, and then were forwarded 
through the Superintendent of County 
Schools to the County Board of Edu- 
cation. The Board approved them and 
put them into operation. ‘The County 
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Board is legally responsible for course 
of study materials. ‘The Language Arts 
CAPC studied the problem of course 
of study materials in language arts, and 
made recommendations to CPC as to 
the kinds of materials which would be 
most valuable for teachers. ‘The CAPC 
finished its work when its recommenda- 
tions were approved and put into ac- 
tion by CPC and by the County Board. 
The CAPC then turned its attention 
to other problems in teaching the 
language arts. Does any of this make 
sense to you?” 

“I’m beginning to see some sense in 
it. But where do the trustees and par- 
ents fit in?” 

“PTA and trustee representatives 
may be members of any of the CPC 
committees, or any of the CAPC’s. 
They also, as members of CPC, take 
part in discussion of recommendations, 
and in voting on ways to put the ap- 
proved recommendations into opera- 
tion. ‘Through the reports that repre- 
sentatives take back to their groups, 
the parents and trustees know how ad- 
ministrators and teachers are thinking, 
and administrators and teachers know 
how parents and trustees are thinking. 
‘They all have a part in the initial plan- 
ning of any curriculum improvement 
program. It’s a shared responsibility.” 


Miss ‘Thompson skilfully dodged a 
carload of sailors, and turned into the 
parking lot of the County Schools 
Service Center. “We’re early; there are 
stil! some parking places. Well, four 
hours from now you'll know a lot more 
about CPC. And I guarantee youll 
think it’s time well spent.” 


—DrGrorr PLatte, curriculum co- 
ordinator, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego, California. 
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Significant Issues for 


HERE ARE several questions which 

must be answered at the outset 
in order to deal with significant cur- 
riculum research in relation to signifi- 
cant issues in today’s schools. For in- 
stance, what does “significant’” mean? 
What does “curriculum” mean? “Re- 
search”? For the purpose of this brief 
article, it is assumed that a piece of 
research is significant provided it sug- 
gests to the general practitioner what 
he might well be doing with children 
and youth in today’s communities and 
schools. Suggestions regarding how and 
why to go about doing these things are 
considered important also. Finally, sug- 
gestions regarding how to find out 
“What” and “how” and “why” are 
considered of even greater and more 
central importance. 

“Curriculum” means all the experi- 
ences children and youth have for their 
and society’s good or ill which are asso- 
ciated directly or indirectly with the 
work of a given elementary or second- 
ary school. It also includes the work of 
institutions of higher education in that 
they prepare individuals to become 
teachers. 

“Research” means commitment to 
both the discipline of verifiable data 
and to the discipline oj basic value 
propositions growing out of an exam- 

Charles L. Boye is associate professor of 


education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Column Editor: William M. Alexander 
Contributor: Charles L. Boye 


Curriculum Research 


ination of the role of education in a 
democracy committed to maximum 
community and individual develop- 
ment. Its purpose is to improve educa- 
tion, not to stifle its further develop- 
ment. Problems are not solved by facts 
alone; rather they are solved with facts 
and values. he boldness of hypotheses 
is likely more a function of values than 
of facts. Research also means the sys- 
tematic use of the experience of other 
competent persons. Conceived of in 
this way “research” tends to reduce the 
loneliness associated with it and to 
guarantee that we “get there faster 
with the strength to stay there” before 
going on to newer and possibly bolder 
hypotheses. Strength in this context 
consists of adequate conviction, insight 
and know-how to develop and interpret 
a specific educational innovation. 

So far as elementary and secondary 
education are concerned, more re- 
search’ is needed on such aspects of 
the curriculum as the following: 

1. Responsibilities of schools and 
other educational agencies in_ bringing 
about social change. 

“2. Development of broader, more 
meaningful and significant evaluation in- 
struments and their application to cur- 
riculum problems. 

“3. Relative effectiveness of different 
types of curriculum patterns. 


“é 


‘For the sake of brevity exact reference to 
sources is not made; they are usted in order of 
use at the end of the article. 














“4 The effect of administrative and 
SUPETVISOTY policies on curriculum. 


“S$. The influence of maturation, 
growth and development of the child on 
the scope and sequence of the curriculum 
and on curriculum policies. 

“6. Relative merits of various ways of 
organizing curriculum improvement pro- 
pres. 

. Different ways of having education- 
al personnel, pupils, parents and other 
citizens participate in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

“8. Relative helpfulness of different 
kinds of curriculum bulletins and courses 
of study. 

“9. Studies of the needs and problems 
of society and their relation to the cur- 
riculum. 

“10. Studies of the effect of environ- 
ment, school progress and other factors 
on the learning and development of pu- 
pils. 

“11. Investigations of the interests, 
needs and problems of individuals at dif- 
ferent ages and stages of maturity, and 
how these should affect the curriculum. 

“12. Relative effectiveness of different 
learning materials such as books and 
audio-visual material. 

“13. Relative values of different kinds 
of curriculum content and activities in 
promoting desirable growth of pupils. 

“14. Ways of using the environment as 
a curriculum resource, in which pupils 
work on problems which are meaningful 
and significant to them.” 


In reference to preparation of teach- 
ers, the following statements point to 
areas of needed research: 

“1. Research on teacher-education cur- 
riculums is still naive. It is often of the 
fact-finding-survey type. Designs for the 
research are often crude and give biased 
results. Experimentation is at a minimum. 
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“2. A curriculum which will equip 
teachers to perform a professional func- 
tion is in the process of evolving but has 
not yet evolved.” 

Specifically with reference to factors 
influencing curriculum development in 
elementary and secondary schools, re- 
sponsible inquiry produces the follow- 
ing questions: 

“Is the rate of curriculum change in- 
creased by world, national, and communi- 
ty crises? Does public criticism of the pub- 
lic schools hinder curriculum improve- 
ment? Do the activities of congressional 
investigating committees decrease curricu- 
lum change? Which pressure groups have 
been effective in securing curriculum 
change? Does increased heterogeneity in a 
community stimulate curriculum change? 
Has the increased mobility of the popula- 
tion resulted in a more uniform curricu- 
lum? Has the increase in the number of 
homes in which both parents work pro- 
duced an expansion of the curriculum? 
Has television changed the content of the 
curriculum? Is curriculum improvement 
associated primarily with increased finan- 
cial support of the schools? 

“Does money spent by a foundation to 
encourage special types of curriculum im- 
provement produce any lasting change in 
local school systems? Do publishing com- 
panies speed or retard curriculum improve- 
ment? Do citizens’ committees facilitate 
or impede curriculum improvement? Do 
association yearbooks or statements of 
national commissions stimulate curricu- 
lum change? Do state or systemwide cur- 
riculum feelletins produce improvement 
in the curriculum? Which types of inserv- 
ice activities develop readiness for cur- 
riculum change? Are certain types of edu- 
cational leadership more effective than 
others in promoting curriculum change? 
Do research activities result in curriculum 
improvement? Do published reports of 
research studies stimulate curriculum 
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change? Are certain types of curriculum 
structure more responsive to societal 
changes than are other types?” 

A further look at the literature of 
educational research suggests that: 

“Another frontier on which more re- 
search is needed is cooperative planning 
with the community. Although the com- 
mittee has dealt with the educational pro- 
gram for adolescents as a school problem, 
it is a total community responsibility and 
function. ‘Il'wo unanswered issues are: 

“1. How can a school bring the com- 
munity into effective participation in cur- 
riculum planning? 

“2. What types of cooperation with 
community-vouth organizations result in 
a better educational program for adoles- 
cents? 

“Both validating and exploratory re- 
search are needed. ‘The studies presented 
in this area provide some hypotheses 
which we can accept without much doubt. 
‘These should be validated in many high 
schools throughout the United States by 
action-research projects.” 

In the midst of pressures, issues, and 
notions of needed research, one won- 
ders what all the foregoing means. Ap- 
parently, the practitioner is not sys- 
tematically using the experiences of 
others in tackling the improvement of 
his work. Further, it appears that he 
does not know too well how to do real 
cooperative action research. ‘The an- 
swer is an obvious one: time is needed 
so that more of it can be done in ac- 
cordance with such generalizations as 
the following: 


“1. Those who finally are to make re- 
search findings operational in community 
and school behavior and those who sup- 
port the educational process in a given 
community must participate right from 
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Variety in your 
Classroom Music 


Often, in the “old days,” class- 
room music instruction was limited 
—a monotone of materials, meth- 
ods, and motivation. 


In the good “new days,” pupils 
enjoy a whole scale of musical 
experiences. Today’s resourceful 
teacher knows that for children, 
music takes many forms of sound 
and action. Most of all, she knows 
that children need time to explore 
for themselves and opportunities 
to express themselves in many 
musical ways. 


The essence of NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS is providing many op- 
portunities for musical enjoyment, 
for children from preschool to 
high school. Each book and teach- 
er’s guide of the NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS program provides ma- 
terials: 


for children to sing songs of 
magic appeal, 

for children to appreciate mu- 
sic through listening, 


for children to play percus- 
sion, melodic, and strumming 
instruments, 


for children to dance, 


for children to create musical 
activities. 


Does your classroom music have 
the variety that makes learning 
swift and sure? 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago * Dallas * San Francisco 
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the start in the research plan beginning 
with problem identification and defini- 
on 

2. Research must result in better com- 
seating and school practices, improved 
behavior, and positive action. Appropti- 
ate specific questions here are: Did the 
facts discovered lead to action? To what 
degree did the methods and findings actu- 
ally lead to improved practice? Are we 
now using ways of working which are 
more successful than ones earlier used? 
Does the new way of doing things really 
work? Are the persons responsible for 
action decisions now able to make these 
decisions more adequately and surely? 
Are we better off than before?’ 


We also need to pay more attention 
to factors affecting the way in which 
we go about improving education. 

“We are going to be forced to do a 
good deal of basic research in the whole 
field of social change, public policy re- 
garding education, and the function of 
education in a society.” 

There is need to re-examine the role 
of the school in community develop- 
ment. In bold outline the thesis of a 
recent volume is three-fold: 


“Strong local communities have unique 
contributions to make to the achievement 
of American purposes. 

“In the process of building strong local 
community life citizens should become 
and remain self-reliant, inventive, and in- 
dependent individuals, _ self-protected 
against the stifling encroachment of stat- 
ism and deadening conformity. 

“The local community’s schools both 
can and should become potent channels 
used by the people to strengthen local 
community life.” 

The position taken in this article is 
that what is worked upon, how it is 
studied, what innovations are intro- 
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Strengthening 


duced into the life of a specific com- 
munity or school, how they further are 
evaluated, and what new problems are 
identified—all are the profitable busi- 
ness of the practitioner, the lay public, 
and the experienced educational and 
social-science researcher. Generally 
speaking, education has not taken time 
to involve all of these groups at the 
local district and school building levels 
so that truly cooperative action re- 
search is gotten under way which prop- 
erly takes into account both local au- 
tonomy and the general findings of 
fundamental research. There are, of 
course, some outstanding illustrations 
of such activity in this country; they 
are both too few in number and too 
little known by educational practition- 
ers in general. 

Finally, at the higher educational 
level, this article must at least mention 
the specific problem of the shortage of 
qualified teachers. 
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Curriculum News ang Bulleting 


ie COLUMN is a Clearinghouse for 
news about curriculum activities 
from large and small school systems 
throughout the nation. In addition, 
significant locally-produced — curricu- 
lum materials are reviewed. Please feel 
free to send along to the editor of this 
column, whose address is indicated 
above, any curriculum news or bulletins 
which you think would be of interest 
to other readers of this journal. 


e Ihe Burton Lectureship in Ele- 
mentary Education has been estab- 
lished at the Graduate School of 
Education of Harvard University, ac- 
cording to Dean Francis Keppel. 
Named in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Burton, the donors, the new 
lectureship will complement the Alex- 
ander J. Inglis Lectureship in Second- 
ary Education. Doctor Burton is direc- 
tor of apprenticeship teaching at 
Harvard and an international author- 
ity in the field of learning. He has long 
been active in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. Nearing retirement 
at Harvard, he is currently on a leave 
of absence and is serving as a visiting 
professor at the University of Oregon. 


e According to Paul R. Klohr of the 
Ohio State University, the core pro- 
gram is being studied extensively in 
Ohio. He writes that Robert E. Lucas 
of the Ohio Education Association, 
Columbus, has completed a survey of 
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Column Editor: Joseph |. Hall 
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how Ohio school administrators feel 
about the core program and that the 
University School of the Ohio State 
University, a pioneer in core curricu- 
lum, is engaging in a study of its core 
structure at the secondary school level. 
Dr. Elsie Stalzer of the University 
School is active in this study. 


@ Kimball Wiles of the University 
of Florida tells of the recent organiza- 
tion of a Florida Council on Elemen- 
tary Education and a Florida Council 
on Secondary Education. Both coun- 
cils are in the process of identifying 
studies that should be undertaken to 
promote the curriculum program of 
the state. 


e Vernon E. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut reports that a 
number of curriculum studies are be- 
ing carried on in Connecticut schools 
this year as a part of workshops con- 
ducted by staff members of the School 
of Education of the University. In a 
group of the shoreline schools in south- 
ern Connecticut, teachers are making 
an analysis of first grade reading text- 
books to determine types of experi- 
ences needed by first grade children 
for reading and interpreting these ma- 
terials, developing materials for teach- 
ing word analysis skills and reading 
readiness, analyzing sec condary school 
social studies and science texts to de- 
velop a list of terms for vocabulary 
study, and developing procedures for 
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strengthening skills of organization as 
they relate to the areas of reading and 
composition. 


e A scries of annual community 
institutes involving approximately 200 
parents, pupils and teachers has been 
held under the auspices of the Pleas- 
antville, New York, Public Schools, 
according to Martin O’Neil, curricu- 
lum advisor. ‘he most recent institute, 
under the direction of Superintendent 
of Schools Harold Davey, featured 
discussion groups on the elementary 
curriculum, the modern junior high 
school, secondary school evaluation, 
public information materials, and art 
appreciation. ‘Topic for the next insti- 
tute will be “Human Values and Their 
Implications for ‘Teaching.” 


e Teachers of Baltimore County, 
Maryland, participated in a summer 
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workshop, according to Myrtle S. Eck- 
hardt, supervisor of elementary schools. 
Special attention was given to social 
living at the elementary level, helps 
for teachers in developing and using 
resource materials in the classroom, 
listening, speaking and writing in the 
elementary school, developing arith- 
metic concepts and skills, and informa- 
tion on Baltimore County. Materials 
on testing and special work in the high 
school three-year Spanish sequence 
and twelfth grade social studies were 
also developed. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Professional Committee on Art 
Education of the California School 
Supervisors Association, Art: A Con- 
cept of Art Education, Book I. Pasa- 
dena: Vroman School Book Deposi- 
tory, 1954, 47 pages, multilith. 
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An attractively designed statement 
of the philosophy, scope, and teacher's 
role in the art program. Materials on 
child growth and development, adult 
education, observation, motivation, ap- 
preciation, evaluation, and an exten- 
sive biography are included. 


e New York State Department of 
Education, The Elementary School 
Curriculum—An Overview. Albany, 
1954, 152 pages. 

This bulletin offers an overview and 
summary of the curriculum for kinder- 
garten and grades one through six. It 
highlights by grade and subject the 
requisites for a good school program, 
and provides a concise overview of the 
entire elementary program in the New 
York schools. 


e Delaware Department of Public 
Instruction, Primary Children and 
Music. Dover, 1954, 60 pages. 

The bulletin recognizes the relation- 
ships which should exist between a 
music teacher or supervisor and a pri- 
mary classroom teacher. Major em- 
phasis of the bulletin, however, is on 
the classroom teacher who because of 
her close association is the major in- 
fluence on a child’s musical develop- 
ment. Four major music activities are 
stressed—listening, rhythmic, singing 
and instrumental. In addition, there 
are sections on music reading, care and 
storage of equipment, reference books 
and sources of records. 


e Utah Department of Public In- 
struction, Language Arts for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, 1954, 253 pages, multilith. 


This bulletin presents a frame of 
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reference to aid groups of teachers in 
developing language arts programs 
rather than prescribing a_ state-level 
plan. A thoroughly scholarly bulletin, 
it would make an ideal study guide for 
a series of faculty meetings devoted to 
improving language arts teaching. 


e Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Curriculum Materials in 
High School Mathematics, Bulletin 
No. 9, Washington, D. C., 1954, 40 


pages. 


‘This analysis of 135 current courses 
of study or curriculum guides in math- 
ematics will be of interest to those 
responsible for mathematics programs 

public schools. Sections deal with 
general and specific characteristics of 
the guides at both state and local lev- 
els. One section compares state curric- 
ulum guides over a twenty year period 
from 1932 to 1952 and another deals 
with methods of developing the cur- 
riculum materials. 


e Shoreline School District, Basic 
Curriculum Guides, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, 1954, 103 pages, multilith. 


A series of highly condensed subject 
matter outlines for all subjects in 
grades kindergarten through eight are 
contained in this compact guide. Ob- 
jectives, suggested units, pupil and 
teacher references constitute the major 
sections. ‘l'o the teacher within the 
Shoreline School System, the guide 
gives an excellent overview of the total 
subject matter program. A short work- 
ing philosophy of education is in- 
cluded in the guide and does much to 
make the content outline meaningful. 
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Cignificant Books in Review 


Public Education and the Future of 
America. By the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission. Washington, 
-D. C.: National Education Assoct- 
ation, 1955. 


Public Education Under Criticism. 
By C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. 
Hill. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954. 


The first of the above two volumes 
continues the tradition of significant 
publications by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Within its 100 pages 
are found the dream of public educa- 
tion in America and the struggle for 
its fulfilment. A comparison is made 
between the 1950’s and two earlier 
eras of heightened concern, contro- 
versy and creativeness. ‘The concluding 
section assesses the meaning of public 
education in America and how its fu- 
ture role must be played. 

At a time such as the present, this 
book should give a sense of justifiable 
pride in American public education to 
professional educators and laymen 
alike; from it should also stem new 
courage to continue the battle for free 
public schools. 

The first six chapters delineate the 
principles and ideals which supported 
the development of public education 
in America. Chapter 7 takes cognizance 
of the great concern expressed today 
over schools and puts the Commission 
on record as welcoming this concern 
and any careful reappraisal of educa- 
tion which may grow out of it. 
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Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 


Chapter § sets down the problems 
which the Commission feels are para- 
mount as we face the future. 

1. Maintaining the moving equi- 
librium of a complex, democratic so- 
ciety 

Maintaining a productive econ- 
omy 

3. Making democratic government 
work 

4. Safeguarding democratic diversity 
within bonds of unity 

5. Realizing the nation’s intellectual 
and aesthetic potential 

Maintaining moral and spiritual 
values 

7. Discharging world responsibilities 

8. Finding democracy’s leaders. 

This book should be an exciting in- 
troduction to American education for 
the pre-service student. For the experi- 
enced educator it will serve as an in- 
strument to chart our course ahead in 
American public schools. The high 
level of its thought and style can be 
seen from the following excerpt: 


“Faith in public education rests ulti- 
mately on two beliefs: that a particular 
kind of education must be designed to 
support a particular way of life, and that 
public education will best support the 
American way of life. The Founding 
Fathers were convinced that a society 
dedicated to freedom, equality, and self- 
government demanded special education- 
al commitments and institutions. Those 
who built America’s public schools be- 
lieved public education to be a special 
instrument for the maintenance of a 
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dlemocratic society through the cultiva- 
tion of worthy and responsible persons. 

“The basic qualities in the American 
concept of public education have en- 
hanced value for today—and for tomor- 
row. As the American people appraise 
the role of public education in meeting 
the needs of the nation, they may reaf- 
firm their loyalty to the qualities of an 
educational system which has served the 
country well. As they survey the services 
which public education may render to 
the nation in a critical and creative mo- 
ment of its history—matching those serv- 
ices against apparent national and world 
needs—they will find in the nation’s edu- 
cational past worthy guides and goals for 
America’s future.” 

Public Education Under Criticism 
is chiefly an anthology of (a) recent 
attacks on modern public education 
which have appeared in lay periodical 
literature; (b) some defenses of con- 
temporary public schools which have 
appeared in both lay and educational 
magazines; (c) analyses of criticisms 
and suggestions for meeting criticisms; 
and (d) generalizations and sugges- 
tions for constructive action. ‘This book 
should be of particular value to educa- 
tors, both in the field and at profes- 
sional institutions. It will give readers 
a ready source for the full range of the 
nature and style of current diatribes 
against public education, and for some 
thoughtful analyses of the pros and 
cons of the argument. 

Included in the attacks are excerpts 
from the writings of well-known critics 
such as Arthur Bestor, Bernard Iddings 
Bell, Mortimer Smith, Robert Hutch- 
ins, Frank Chodorov, John 'T. Flynn, 
Albert Lynd, and Jacques Barzun; also 
represented are less well-known, but 
not less vitriolic polemicists such as 
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Harry Fuller, Ann Crockett, 
Sheerin, and John Dixon. 

‘Taking up the defense of the Amer- 
ican public schools are such advocates 
as Harold ‘Taylor, Dorothy ‘Thompson, 
James B. Conant, Agnes Meyer, Henry 
Steele Commager, and Roy Larsen, 
among people who are not directly con- 
nected with public education; in addi- 
tion a host of professional educators 
assist in the logical analysis of attacks 
and in eloquent rebuttals to them. 

Out of the comprehensive sampling 
of current writings on public educa- 
tion, the editors of the book make the 
following generalizations: 
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“1. Most of the criticisms, not all of 
them by any means, are honest and they 
are made by honest, high-minded, well- 
intentioned, if often misinformed or un- 
informed people. 

“2. Many of the most impressive but 
often grossly exaggerated criticisms of 
public education come from distinguished 
men whose authority to speak devolves 
from the positions they occupy rather than 
from any careful, unbiased study of the 
problems and practices of public educa: 
tion. 

“3. Many professional school men, 
righteous in the consciousness of their 
own integrity and painfully aware of the 
colossal task of public education, a task 
ever increasing in amount and complexity, 
are quite likely to consider criticism of 
schools as personal slander and to respond 
to it emotionally rather than calmly, wise: 
ly and constructively. 

“4, ‘Phere are more people amongst us 
than we realize who honestly do not be- 
lieve in the principles of public education. 

Many people, frequently patrons of 
private foundations for the education of 
their own children, are opposed to public 
education for the masses bevond the 
barest essentials. 
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“6. The group of opponents of public 
education greatly to be feared are the 
vicious people who for baneful reasons op- 
pose public education. Their opposition 
to schools is part of a subversive move: 
ment to discredit all democratic institu- 
tions. 

The persistent, wholesome debates 
concerning what the schools ought to be 
doing, and how well they are doing their 
assigned tasks constitute a large part of 
what we refer to as “contemporary criti- 
cism.’ To be sure it is contemporary but 
it is not uniquely a phenomenon of our 
times. It should not be brushed aside as 
inconsequential nor should we expect or 
hope that it will ever cease to exist. 

“8. There is much evidence that the 
‘current wave of criticism of public edu- 
cation’ is one expression of general 
social unrest. 

“9. Collectively, and in the last analysis, 
there is abundant evidence to warrant the 
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belief that the contemporary wave of criti- 
cism is an expression of a deep-seated, 
abiding faith in public education.” 


Whether or not one agrees with 
these generalizations, the reader leaves 
this book with the feeling that he has 
been exposed to a cross-section of 
American thought on public educa- 
tion. He is satisfied that American 
public education is being appraised, 
and rightfully so. The degree of se- 
curity he feels for the future of free 
schools in our country will depend in 
part on how clearly he sees the role of 
public education in America’s future. 
Lacking that clarity, we urge that he 
read the first volume reviewed, Public 
E.ducation and the Future of America. 

—Reviewed by Pau M. Hatverson, 
associate professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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ANTARCTICA 


There’s more to this question than meets the eye... 


Will the bathing beauty replace the penguin? 


One of the coldest places on earth — 
Antarctica —long ago had a climate 
much like that of California today. 
Some scientists say Antarctica shows 
signs of warming up again, with “mild” 
summer days now climbing to only 20 
degrees below zero. 


Interesting facts like these and many, 
many more are to be found in World 
Book’s educational and exciting 
articles on “Antarctica,” “Penguin,” 
“Polar Exploration.” And these arti- 


World Book 


cles, plus hundreds of others, bring 
the whole subject to life for teachers 
and classes through World Book’s 
“Unit Teaching Plan” No. 52... 
“Climate.” 


One of 22 new units planned to ac- 
company World Book, this unit organ- 
izes in desirable teaching sequence 
World Book’s more than 160 separate 
articles on climate. Also included are 
study questions, answers, and activi- 
ties designed to make teaching easier 
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and more effective. 


This is typical of World Book’s new 
Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by curricu- 
lum workers and teachers. Each is a 
teaching plan for some important 
school topic. Each is easily adapted to 
any desired grade level. 

Send now for your free copy of the 
“Climate” unit and a free index to 
World Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching 
Plans. Just use this coupon. 


FREE! World Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on “Climate” and 
index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1432, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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